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GILES AND CHRISTOPHER ALLEYN 
OF HOLYWELL, : 


THE name of Giles Alleyn has acquired 
a fictitious interest because he let on 
13 April, 1576, to James Burbage, the 
ground on which to build his ‘‘ Theatre,” 
and because he resented so bitterly Cuth- 
bert Burbage’s action in carrying it away. 
Seeing that he affected “The Theatre ” 
so much, I worked out some points in his 
biography, that I might better understand 
the man with whom Burbage had to deal. 
Other students of the period may also find 
some interest in the details. 

_The Visitations of Essex in 1612 and 1634 
disagree somewhat concerning his family, 
and neither seems to be quite correct. 
Richard Alleyn of Thakstead, Essex, had a 
wife Agnes and three sons—John, a second 
unmarried—and Christopher. John became 
@ knight and Lord Mayor of London in 
the reign of Henry VIII. and married Mar- 
garet, daughter and coheir of Giles Leigh 
of Walton-on-Thames, Surrey ; Christopher 
Alleyn married her sister and coheir Agnes, 


The Visitation says that Christopher’s sons 
were Giles, Anthony, and Raffe; but it is 
evident from a case given below that this 
is an error. Agnes Leigh evidently brought 
to her husband Leigh Court in Kent and 
other lands. Christopher seems to have 
been “something in the City,’ for he was 
fined for not holding the office of alderman. 
His chief purchase was the manor of Holy- 
well, its — mansion, edifices, and 
lands. (See Exchequer Bills and Answers, 
Elizabeth, No. 369.) Henry VIII. had been 
seised of the disused monastery of Holywell, 
and granted it to Henry Webbe, Esq., 
gentleman, Porter of the King’s Majesty’s 
Tower of London, for the sum of 136l., on 
23 Sept., 36 Henry VIII. 

This Henry Webbe, in consideration of a 
marriage to be solemnized between Sir 
George (then Mr.) Peckham, son of Sir 
Edmund Peckham, and Susan Webbe, 
promised that he would appoint trustees 
to hold the manor for the benefit of Henry 
Webbe himself while he lived, and on his 
death it should pass to the said George and 
Susan and their heirs, by a certain deed 
dated the last of February, 6 Edward VI. 
Thomas Mynd and Francis Darell, gentle- 
men, were the trustees appointed. 

When the property came to George and 
Susan Peckham, they passed it, by a deed 
dated 6 Aug., 2 and 3 Philip and Mary, to 
Christopher Bumpstead, citizen and mercer of 
London, for 5331. 6s. 8d.; but on the 
Ist of November of the same year he, by 
deed indented and enrolled in the Court of 
Chancery, sold it for the consideration of 
6001., to Christopher Allen and Giles Allen, 
and they were seised of it as by fee. On the 
death of his father early in Elizabeth’s 
reign, Giles, the surviving purchaser, entered 
into the full estate. In the Subsidy Roll 
142/193 for Middlesex, 12 Jan., 5 Eliz. 
(1563), I find entered: ‘‘ Shorediche. Land. 
Giles Allen, gen., 67/. ; assessed 81. 16s. 8d.” 
He was by far the largest landowner in the 
neighbourhood. The general opinion, there- 
fore (based upon the way that the name 
of his wife was used in the Theatre litigation), 
that the property had come to Giles Alleyn 
through his wife, is proved to be incorrect. 
The use of her name in every document and 
lawsuit must only have become necessary 
under terms of some settlement when he 
married Sara, daughter of John Skory, Bishop 
of Hereford. This was some time after his 
succession, as his eldest son Samuel was born 
in 1566. Giles Alleyn was of a litigious 
disposition. His first suit began shortly after 
the death of his father. Hs é 
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Although it is not mentioned in any 
Visitation, Christopher Alleyn had, appa- 
rently in rather strange circumstances, 
married again, late in life, a certain Dorothy 
Crooke, who, after his death, married Roger 
Manwood. With Holywell secured to Giles, 
Christopher looked out for some property 
he might leave to his wife. He went to the 
town of Colbrook, to settle with Mr. Thomas 
Windsor about some land near there, for 
which he paid over 200/., and told Mr. 
Windsor the property would be secured to 
Giles Allen contested something 
in this settlement in a Star Chamber case, 
of which the complaint and answer are lost. 
One set of depositions appears as the first 
Star Chamber case in Elizabeth’s reign, vol. i. 
Bundle I. No. 1, 25 June, 3 Eliz. Another 
set of depositions I found to belong to the 
same case in the Star Chamber Proceedings, 
Add. A 17/4, 7 May, 3 Eliz. Allen had 
gone to stay at “the Swan,” Colbrook ; 
Windsor to ‘“‘ The George Inn,” and there 
Allen went to pay over the money in the 
presence of Edmund Dickenson, John Wood, 
Richard and William Allen of Colbrook, 
and others. The coins were chiefly Spanish 
money. Written papers were handed over, 
but there were no signatures. Allen had 
to go through things first with Mr. Haddon. 

In the more interesting depositions of 
20 June, Robert Saunders, innholder of 
Shoreditch, deposed that he had _ been 
servant with Mr. Christopher Allen (father 
to Giles) till he died. He was present when 
he married Dorothy Crooke “on Monday 
in Easter last was six years, in the parish 
of St. Faith, London.’ Allen did not ride 
out of London to Colebrook or anywhere 
else between the day of his marriage and 
midsummer. He was the only servant, 
and used to fetch his master’s horse when 
he wanted it from Littlebury in Essex, 
where they pastured. Allen may have 
walked on foot to Islington or Newington, 
but he never rode a horse till he went to 
‘“Calice”’ at midsummer, and Saunders 
only attended him as far as Gravesend, 
where he took ship to ‘‘Calice.” Chris- 
topher did not make any great business of 
the day of his marriage, but he made a 
great and solemn dinner on the Sunday 
following, when divers worshipful men 
and women came, whom Saunders himself 
had bid to dinner. 

Two former maidservants supported the 
man’s testimony. Christopher Alleyn had 


married Dorothy Crooke on Easter Monday 
six years ago, in a chamber of his house in 
Paternoster Row in the parish of St. Faith. 


'To the great Sunday feast came Sir Harry 


Hubblethorne and his wife, Mr. Argall and 
his wife, and the chief parishioners. One of 
the interrogatories was: ‘‘ Did Roger Man- 
wood, husband of the said Dorothy, receive 
dower out of Colbrook by the arbitrament 
of Mr. Gerard and Mr. Nowell?” The case 
shows, therefore, that by this date Chris- 
topher was dead, and his wife married again. 
No decision is found. 

Giles Alleyn, besides other smaller cases, 
brought a pitiful complaint before the 
Court of Requests, 18 (?) Eliz., 93/14. He 
said that, about thirteen or fourteen years 
before, he had been seised in the manor of 
East Leigh, alias Leigh Court, in Kent, and 
he bargained and conveyed it to one Edward 
Blackwell, and bound himself by a heavy 
bond to fulfil all the conditions. Blackwell 
died, and it came to his son William Black- 
well. Meanwhile, “ by colour that it was 
gavelkind land, and partitive among the 
male heirs of the said Agnes Allen deceased,” 
his brothers George, John, and Edward 
Alleyn, “intending to defraud and beguile 
your subject,” agreed that Edward and 
John should privily enfeoff George of their 
shares, and George sued for a writ of par- 
tition, and afterwards offered to release their 
shares to William Blackwell for a sum of 
money. Blackwell therefore sued Alleyn 
for his bond against breach of covenant, and 
Giles was about to lose on both sides and 

rayed for help. The result is not given. 

ut it is of some interest to us to remember 
that it was while he was being worried by 
the late and unexpected action of his 
brothers that he let part of the Holywell 
property to James Burbage, knowing it 
was to be the site of a theatre. See my 
paper ‘ Burbage’s Theatre,’ Fortnightly, July, 
1909. Possibly the disturbances there made 
him migrate to Essex. He was seised in 
fee of the manor of Haseley by deed dated 
1 May, 23 Eliz. (1581)... See Inq. P.M. 
His residence there is referred to in the later 
Theatre litigation. 

Giles Allen of Haseley in the county of 
Essex pitifully complained in Chancery 
that his father Christopher Alleyn, Esq., 
and Agnes his wife, being seised by the right 
of Agnes in the manors of Olyves and 
Garnetts in Rottyng Margetts in co. Essex, 
had in 33 Henry VIII. granted a lease of 
twenty-one years to John Wale and Elizabeth 
his wife. During this lease his parents died, 
the manors descended to him, and he let 
them for a second term of twenty-one years, 
during which term his tenants died, and their 
sons William and John Wale succeeded, 
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These refused to hand over the Court Rolls, 
surveys, terriers, and evidences, though | 
often required. He prays for a subpcna 
against them (Chance. Proc. Series I. 
Bundle 291, No. 8, 30 Jan., 1594). 

So Giles Alleyn, armiger, had a good many 
experiences in the law courts to sharpen his 
wits in his dealings with the Burbages. He 
was evidently just the sort of man to be 
full of suggestions for the dramatic poet 
who observed all things, pompous, jealous 
of his own rights and dignity, sharp in 
practice with others, choleric in temper, 
and hasty in action. His indignation at 
being outwitted by the Burbages, whom he 
had tried to outwit, knew no bounds. The 
story of his illegal actions, calumnious 
charges, and frantic impatience I have 
elaborated elsewhere. He had several other 
suits when he was done with the Burbages. 

The Baconians often ask, ‘‘ Where did 
Shakespeare learn his law?” I have 
attempted to answer in three chapters: 
Ist, ‘Shakespeare’s Aunts and Snitterfield,’ 
Atheneum, 24 July and 14 Aug, 1909; 
2nd, ‘ The Burbages and the Transportation 
of the Theatre,’ Atheneum of the 16th inst. 
The third, ‘Shakespeare’s Lawsuits,’ I am 
preparing. 

Giles Alleyn died at Haseley 27 March, 
1608. His Ing. P.M. taken at Brentwood, 
16 July, 6 James I., 1608, is entered as 
Inq. P.M. 7 James I., Part I. No. 163. He 
left two sons and three daughters—Samuel, 
Isaac, ‘‘ Rebecka,” Mary, Anne. His wife 
Sara survived him and could claim Holywell. 
His eldest son and heir Samuel was forty- 
two years of age. C. C. Srores. 


SAMUEL RICHARDSON AND CHRIST’S 
HOSPITAL. 


(Concluded from p. 303.) 


Ir is now time to come to grips with 
Nichols and try to dicover what justifica- 
tion he had for the statement in his ‘ Literary 
Anecdotes.” The ‘ Anecdotes,’ as is well 
known, were an expansion of Nichols’s own 
‘Anecdotes of William Bowyer,’ issued in 
one volume in 1782. The account of 
Richardson in that work opens thus (p. 156) : 

‘““Mr. Samuel Richardson, who was born in 
1689, had no acquaintance with the learned 
languages but what a common school-education 
afforded; his mind, like that of Shakspeare, 
—— more enriched by nature and observa- 

It will be immediately noticed that this 
sentence is almost identical with that 


already quoted from the ‘ Anecdotes,’ 


with the exception that in the later work 
the words ‘‘a common school-education ”’ 
have been replaced by “‘ an education in the 
grammar school of Christ’s Hospital.” It is, 
therefore, clear that in 1782 Nichols had 
no suspicion of Richardson’s being an 
‘*Old Blue,” and that the idea must have 
taken root in his brain at some later date. 
The question, therefore, arises, From what 
source did Nichols derive his information ? 

A satisfactory answer is not far to seek. 
In The Gentleman’s Magazine for November, 
1783 (part ii. pp. 924-5), appeared a short 
article on Samuel Richardson, in which 
we read :— 

‘* Mr. Richardson having not had the advantage: 
of a complete education (as the situation and 
circumstances of his father [foot-nofe. A farmer: 
in Derbyshire] would not allow him to bestow it 
[foot-note. He was educated at Christ’s Hospital], 
Dr. Young, to whom he was recounting the 
various difficulties he had passed through, asking 
him, ‘How he came to be an author?’ He 
answered,”’ &c. 

There can be little doubt that the foot- 
note to this article is the source from which 
Nichols derived his information. So that 
now we must inquire, Is the evidence of 
this foot-note of any value ? 

Here, again, fortune favours us, and sup- 
plies us with the weightiest refutation of 
the statement that could have been obtained 
at that date. In The Gentleman’s Magazine 
for the following year, 1784, was inserted 
the following short, but conclusive letter 
(part ii. p. 488) :— 

July 13, 

Mr. URBAN, 

The family of the late Mr. Samuel 
Richardson observing in your Magazine for 
November last, p. 924, that you have, by mis- 
information, been led into an error respecting 
that gentleman’s birth and education, think it 
necessary (for the present) only to say, that though 
he was born in Derbyshire, his family were not 
originally of that county; that his father was 
not a farmer; and that Mr. Richardson had a 
private grammar-school education in the neigh- 
bourhood of the place of his birth, and was 
originally intended for the church. 

Your early insertion of this will much oblige 

Yours, &c., 


That this letter was written by Richard- 
son’s daughter Martha, wife of Edward 
Bridgen, can scarcely be disputed. Thus the 
whole evidence for Richardson’s having been 
educated at Christ’s Hospital dwindles 
down to a mere foot-note which his own 
daughter emphatically contradicted. The 
other foot-note immediately adjoining it, 
which describes the novelist’s father as a 
* farmer,” is @ sufficient commentary on its 
value, for Samuel Richardson the elder is 
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well known to have been a joiner. It may 
be mentioned that it was Richardson’s 
daughter Martha (or Patty) who acted as 
her father’s amanuensis during his later 
years: she was a woman of considerable 
intelligence who “is said to have written 
with great judgment, refined sentiment, and 
in a style remarkably elegant and correct.” 

Even if we discard all this evidence, we still 
have Richardson’s own statement (‘ Corre- 
spondence,’ ed. Mrs. Barbauld, 1804, vol. i. 
p. xxxii) that his father intended him for 
the Church, but that, not being able to 
support him 
‘** as genteely as he wished in an education proper 
for the function, he left me to choose, at the age 
of fifteen or sixteen, a business ; having been able 
to give me only common school-learning.”’ 

This does not suggest an education in any 
of the schools of Christ’s Hospital; and 
it is scarcely conceivable that, had he had 
the advantage of such an education, he 
would have been at elaborate pains to 
eonceal what should have been a legitimate 
cause for pride. And it is difficult to see 
how, even if he wished to do so, he could 
succeed in keeping from his family the fact 
that he had been educated in a school near 
to where they lived, as he could scarcely 
seal the mouths of his old schoolfellows as 
well as of his relatives. Then, again, 
we have his son-in-law’s statement, already 
quoted, that Richardson “was never sent 
to a more respectable seminary ” than “a 
private grammar school” in the county 
of his birth. 

Perhaps there are some correspondents of 
*“N. & Q.’ who can bring forward fresh 
evidence on the subject ; but, if not, I think 
that the statements as to Richardson’s 
being an “ Old Blue ”’ had better be relegated 
to oblivion. ALEYN LyEtt READE. 

Park Corner, Blundellsands, near Liverpool. 


PARRY AND PERRY FAMILIES. 


In connexion with the genealogy of the 
Halley family of London and Greenwich 
(circa 1739, 1750, 1772), it would be very 
interesting to learn something about the 
ancestry of Sybilla Parry and her sister 
Sarah Parry, who are mentioned in the will 
of their grandmother Mrs. Sybilla Halley, 
widow, of East Greenwich (proved 13 Nov., 
1772, P.C.C. reg. Taverner, fo. 406). At 
that time Sarah Parry was under age. 


Whether a son or a daughter of Mrs. Sybilla 
Halley (by a previous marriage ?) was a 
ssa of the two Parry children has not yet 
‘been ascertained; but as they were living 


with their grandmother when she died in 
1772, it seems probable that their descent 
from her was maternal rather than paternal. 
This is the natural inference. Mrs. Sybilla 
Halley’s (? second) husband was Edmond 
Halley, jun., surgeon R.N., who died circa 
1740, apparently without a male heir, and 
perhaps childless. 

Documentary evidence has already been 

resented to prove relationship between the 

alley and Pyke families, circa 1698-1718. 
It is, therefore, worthy of note to find any 
connexion between the Pyke and Parry or 
Perry families. 

We have previously seen that one John 
Parry was a witness to the will of James 
Pyke of —— Moorfield, in the parish of 
St. Leonard, Shoreditch (dated 18 July, 
1750; proved 21 June, 1751; P.C.C., 
reg. Busby, fo. 186). See The Genealogist, 
new series, vol. xxiv. p. 288 (April, 1908). 

Isaac Pyke, Esq., of Greenwich, in his 
will (proved 1739, P.C.C., reg. Henchman, 
fo. 87) mentions his brother John Pery. 
He also twice mentions Dr. Edmond Halley, 
the astronomer, who was the father of 
Surgeon Halley, husband of Mrs. Sybilla 
Halley. Among the marriage licences in the 
Faculty Office, Doctors’ Commons, is that 
of Isaac Pyke and Anne Perry, 27 Feb., 
1713/14. 

In a coat of arms ascribed to ‘“ Pyke- 
Buffar,’’ of Greenwich, is a martlet, which, 
as the present writer is informed, was often 
added to a coat of arms as a mark of cadency 
of the fourth son. This fact adds a little 
colour to the theory that the father of Isaac 
Pyke, Esq., may have been the fourth son 
of Richard Pyke, sen., poulterer (fl. 1674), 
and therefore a brother of John Pyke and 
of Richard Pyke, jun., whose daughter 
married (? circa 1690) Francis Halley, sen., 
a@ first cousin of the astronomer. This would 
have made Isaac Pyke, Esq., a cousin of 
Mrs. Francis Halley, sen. (cf. 10 8. viii. 44). 

The will of William Pyke of the Charter- 
house mentions Mary Parry, wife of Thomas 
Parry, as his executrix (proved 1771, reg. 
Trevor, fo. 315). 

Michael Pyke of Cranley, Surrey, clerk, 
refers to his daughter Dorothy Pery, wife 
of Capt. William Pery, of Thorpe, Surrey 
(proved 1680, P.C.C., “ Cottle, fo. 120). 

“John Parry, of H.M.S. Achille [sic], 
gent., 21, b., and Ann Miall, of Portsea, 
21, sp., at P., 23 Jan., 1800.” Cf. ‘ Allega- 
tions for Marriage Licences in Hampshire, 
in the Registry of the Bishop of Winchester,’ 
vol. ii. 95 (Harl. Soc. Publicatipns, 
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“Robert Parrey, of Portsea, gent., 21, 
b., and Ann Bremer, of Bath, co. Somerset, 
21, sp. ; at P., 22 Apl., 1803” (dbid.). 

Edmond Halley, jun., surgeon R.N., was 
landed, dead or alive, at Portsmouth, 
7 Feb., 1740 (cf. 10 S. ii, 224); but his 
burial-place has not been found. There is no 
entry of his interment in the parish of 
Portsea. 

“The will of {saac Parry of Deptford (reg. Simp- 
son, fo. 110) was proved 1764. It did notappear...... 
to be relevant. The will of Mary Parry of Kent 
(reg. Bogg, fo. 392) is probably that of the widow of 
Isaac above mentioned...... he administration of 
aea) Parry of Kent is indexed in register Bogg 


The writer is indebted to Mr. R. J. Beevor, 
M.A., of St. Albans, and to Mr. J. G. Brad- 
ford, of Buckhurst Hill, for most of the above 
data. Further facts would be gratefully 
received. EuGENE F. McPIKe. 

1, Park Row, Chicago. 


Ben JONSON AND SUCKLING.—There is in 
Suckling’s unfinished play ‘The Sad One’ 
a character Signior, Multecarni the poet, 
intended, I submit, to represent Ben Jonson. 
Apart from the name, suggestive of Jonson’s 
unwieldy bulk, I think conclusive evidence 
is to be found in the following dialogue in 
Act V. se. i. :-— 

Drol. Arare masque, no doubt, who contrivd it? 

Lep. Marry, he that says ’tis good, howsoe’r he 
has made it, 

Signior Multecarni. 
Drol, Who, the poet-laureate ? 
Lep. The same. 
a8 O, then ’twere blasphemy to speak against 
it. 
What, are we full of Cupids? 
Do we sail upon the vast, and re-sail, 
And fetch the masque from the clouds ? 
Lep. Away, critic, thou never understoodst him. 
Drol. Troth, I confess it; but my comfort is 
Others are troubled with the same disease, 
*Tis epidemical, Lepido, take ’t upon my word. 
It can hardly be doubted that this refers 
to ‘Cynthia’s Revels,’ and particularly to 
the last two lines of the Epilogue :— 
I’le only speak, what I have heard him say, 
By (—) ’tis good, and if you like ’t you may. 
G. THorn-Drory. 


GARRETT AND GERALD: THEOBALD.— 
The following is from Bardsley, ‘ Dictionary 
of Surnames,’ under Garrard :— 

“In Ireland Gerard and Gerald have become 
confused, and Fitz-Garrett and Fitz-Gerald are 
said to be representatives of the same name an 
family. 1t is possible the same confusion existed 


in England.” 
He looks upon Garrett as representing 
Gerard, but, at any rate as far as Ireland is 


concerned, the evidence points the other 
way. The Gaelic equivalent of Garrett is 
Gearréid. The termination -did, which 
retains the stress, is French -aud, and can 
stand only for original -ald. It appears from 
this that Fitz-Garrett and Fitz-Gerald 
really are the same name. 

There is another common Gaelic Christian 
name with the same ending, viz. Tiobdid, 
and this is historically descended from 
Tibbald or Theobald, “prince of cats.” 
This is now forgotten, and Tiobdid is trans- 
lated into English as Toby ! 

Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


Tue Narrers anD Cox. RicHarD Hog, 
Printinc-MacuinE Makers.—The death of 
Mr. Robert Hoe, which I see referred to in 
The Atheneum of 25 September, reminds . 
me of another eminent maker of printing 
machines, the late David Napier, who carried 
on business for a great number of years in 
Vine Street, Lambeth. I am not aware 
that any notice of Napier’s career has ever 
appeared. That he does not find a place 
in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ 
is, I feel, a great omission. This much I 
can say about him in connexion with a pre- 
decessor of Robert Hoe. 

A gentleman called on Napier, and got 
into conversation with him on the subject 
of printing machinery, and obtained so 
much information that on leaving he could 
not help saying to Napier that, whilst he 
was exceedingly chilgat for the particulars 
furnished, he was of opinion that had he 
known who his interviewer was, he would 
not have been nearly so communicative. 
“Well, who might you be?” said Napier. 
“T am Col. Hoe of New York,” said the 
visitor. ‘‘Oh, indeed,’ replied Napier. 
“that does not matter. I am quite ready 
to answer as many more questions as you 
desire to put.” 

There was a notable sequel to this inter- 
view. Some time after there appeared in 
The Mechanics’ Magazine a woodcut of the 
Colonel’s fast printing machine, but there 
were some features in it of so peculiar? a 
character that Napier’s son, the late James 
M. Napier (a man, by the way, who?also 
deserves inclusion in the ‘D.N.B.’), addressed 
to the editor a letter of protest, in which he 
took the worthy Colonel to task in no§hesi- 
tating way. I have seen both woodcut and 


d letter, and I should be obliged if any one 


could inform me in what numbers of the 

periodical named they are to be found. _ 
Napier was the inventor of the “ perfecting 

machine without tapes”; and J. M. Napier 
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patented a platen machine on which the 
Bank of England notes were printed after 
the abolition of the old copperplate printing 
press in that establishment. Col. Hoe, as is 
known, made a printing machine for The 
Times. Napier had offered to make a fast 
ayy machine if The Times would take 
alf the risk, but the proposal was declined. 
W. P. Ca. 


‘Tue Passionate Piterm’: Lapp’p 
IN LEAD.”’—In ‘The Passionate Pilgrim,’ 
xxi., are the lines 

King Pandion he is dead ; 
All thy friends are lapp’d in lead. 
The ‘N.E.D.,’ s.v. lap, v. *, 3, explains the 
phrase as meaning “to place in a leaden 
coffin.” But lapp’d means wrapp’d,” 
- not “encased.” The expression seems to 
be explained by the practice of wrapping 
bodies in a sheet of lead, which was then 
soldered at the head and feet. A friend 
who was recently in the vestry of West- 
minster Abbey tells me that he saw there 
some drawings representing the remains 
of certain royal personages which were 
discovered some years ago thus enwrapped. 
W. A. C. 
{See under ‘ James IV. of Scotland,’ ante, p. 316.) 


ADDISON AND Deatu.—Any remark of 
Addison is worthy of preservation, par- 
ticularly on death. ‘‘ He taught us how to 
live....and taught us how to die.” Dr, 
Edward Young, the Pe writing to the 
Duchess of Portland from Welwyn on 
20 Nov., 1760, says :— 

“More than once I have heard the famous Mr. 
Addison wf that it was much his wish—if it so 
pleased God—to die in the Summer, because then 
walking abroad, he frequently contemplated the 
works of God, which gave such a serious turn and 
awful ——- to the mind as best qualified it to 
enter the Divine presence.” —‘ Calendar of the MSS. 
of the Marquess of Bath at Longleat,’ vol. i., 1904 
(Hist. MSS. Commission), p. 325. 


W. P. Courtney. 


Vanessa’s ‘ Celbridge 
some Notes on its Past History,’ by the Rev; 
C. J. Graham, reprinted from the Journa; 
of the County of Kildare Archezologica 
Society, there occurs the following :— 

“But where was Vanessa buried? That is a 


problem which antiquarians have not yet been able 
to solve.” 

This passage was written some thirteen years 
ago; but I have not seen in ‘N. & Q.’ or 
anywhere else any allusion to the fact that 
the date and place of her burial have been 
recently discovered. On the occasion of a 


visit to Dublin last year I was shown by a 
most polite official in the Probate Court, 
among other interesting documents con- 
nected with Swift, an entry in the Register 
of St. Andrew’s Church, Dublin, showing 
that Vanessa was buried there. 
ALEX. LEEPER. 
Trinity College, Melbourne. 


Scorr’s Manners. — When William 
Fowler, the Lincolnshire antiquary and 
engraver, was in Scotland in December, 
1821, he wrote as follows to his children :— 

‘*Give my duty to Mr. and Mrs. Harrison, and let 
them know that I have never been so pleased since 
I travelled, as I was in waiting upon Sir Walter 
Scott. I had the honour of waiting upon him and 
his Lady by his own particular request, and never 
was any one more kindly received. His manners 
and most graceful and rg ring agreeable ad- 
dress surpass alll ever met with. Sir Walter was 
highly gratified with what I have done, and says he 
has seen nothing of the kind so beautiful. He has 
subscribed to all I have published and all I ever 
may.”*—‘ The Correspondence of William Fowler 
of Winterton, in the County of Lincoln,’ edited by 
his grandson, Joseph Thomas Fowler, M.A., D.C.L., 
F.S.A., Honorary Canon of Durham, 1907, p. 422 
(privately printed). 

That Scott’s manners were kindly is 
generally known; that they were distin- 
guished by unusual grace is perhaps not 
so well understood. The Lincolnshire anti- 
quary would, however, be a good judge, for 
he had come into contact with all sorts and 
conditions of men, from the royal family 
downwards. M. P. 


“Morte.”’—In a list of ‘‘ Concealed 
Lands,” &c., of 7 Eliz., 1564-5 (Exchequer 
Special Commission, 641), I note the follow- 
ing instances of the term “ morte,” which 
I take to represent the Latin Mortuali 
i.e., funeral or commemorative dirges, for 
which remuneration was provided by be- 
quests of rents, &c. :— 

‘“‘Hundred of North Tauton:—Item, there is 
within the p’ish of Eggeford one pece of ground 
called moarte parke, containing v acres, and is 
worth by the yeare xs., and was geven to the main- 
tenance of one lampte with morte; the profits 
thereof one John Coaplestonne, Esq., hath taken 
this xx! yeares or thereabouts. 

“Ttem, there is within the p’ishe of Chawly one 
pece of ground contayning iij acres, called morte 
parke, geven to maintayne a lampte with morte, 
and is worth by the yeare xs.” 


ErHet LeEGA-WEEKES. 


TENNYSON AND TERENCE. (See 9 S. vii. 
125; x. 285; xi. 336, 511.)—The late Mr. 
E. YARDLEY, I believe, first pointed out the 
connexion between Mrs. Marwood’s speech 


* The reference is to the writer’s engravings, 
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in Congreve’s ‘Way of the World,’ “’Tis 
better to be left than never to have been 
lov’d,” and Tennyson’s now familiar lines ; 
but Mr. Bayne also called attention to a 
similar correspondence of thought in one of 
the stanzas of Burns’s address to Jessie 
Lewars. Compare, however, the following 
passage from the ‘ Eunuchus’ of Terence, 
vv. 638-41, where the language, if more 
homely, is certainly less melancholy than 
in the verse of the late Poet Laureate :— 
Nil est, quid ? nil? si non tangendi copia’st, 
Eho ne videndi quidem erit ? si illud non licet, 
Saltem hoc licebit, certe extrema linea 
Amare haud nil est. 


It does not follow, of course, that Tenny- 
son here was in the least indebted to the 
Roman dramatist. N. W. Hitt. 

New York. 


Lonpon Pusiic Monuments: THEIR 
Cost.—There have been many articles and 
notes on these monuments in ‘ N. & Q.’ ; but 
their cost has not, I think, been dealt with. 
In 1841 there was apparently an official 
‘Return’ of the number of monuments 
erected in Westminster Abbey and St. 
Paul’s, at the public expense, from 1750 
to 1840. I have not seen the Return, which 
was presumably printed, but the following. 
extract from The Art Union of December, 
1841, gives the names of the persons in whose 
honour these monuments were erected, and 
er — paid for each, with the aggregate 
otal :— 


Westminster Abbey.—General Wolfe, 3,000/. 
Lord Chatham, 6,000/. ; Lord Robert Manners, Capt: 
Bayne, and Capt. Blair, 4,000/.; Capt. Montague, 
3,675/.; Capt. Harvey and Capt. Hutt, 3,150/. ; 
William Pitt, 6,3007. ; Spencer Perceval, 5,250/.” 

“St. Paul’s—Lord Rodney, 6,300/.; General 
Lord Heathfield, 2,100/.; Earl Howe, 6,300/.; Major- 
General Dundas, 3,150/.; Capt. Faulkner, R.N., 
4,200/.; Earl St. Vincent, 2,1007.; Lord Duncan, 
2,100/. ; Capt. Burgess, R.N., 5,250/.; Capt. West- 
cott, R.N., 4,200/.; Capts. Moss and Rivers, R.N. 
4,200/.; Sir Ralph Abercrombie, 6,300/. ; Lord 
Nelson, 6,300/. ; Lord Collingwood, 4,2007. ; Capt. 
Cooke, R.N., 1,575/.; Capt. Duff, R.N., 1,575/.; 
Capt. Hardinge, R.N., 1,575/.; Major-Generals 
Mackenzie and Langworth, 2,100/.: Lieut.-Genera 
Sir John Moore, 4,200/.; Marquis Cornwallis, 6,300/.; 
Major-General Houghton, 1,575/.; Lieut.-Col. Sir 
William Myers, 1,575/.; Major-General Bowes, 
1,5750. ; Major-General Le Marchant, 1,575/. ; Major- 
Generals Crauford and Mackinnon, 2,100/. ; Major- 
General Sir Isaac Brock, 1,575/.; Col. Cadogan, 
1,575/. ; Major-General Hay, 1,575/. ; Major-Generals 
Gore and Skerrett, 2,100/. ; Major-General Gillespie 
1,575l.; Major-General Ross, 1,575/. ; Lieut.-General 
Sir Thomas Picton, 3,150/.; Major-General Sir 
William Ponsonby, 3,150/. ; Major-Generals Paken- 
Gibbs, 2,100. Aggregate amount, 

2, 1750. 


W. RosBerts, 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


IN FuLier.—The following 
is given in Webster’s ‘ Dictionary,’ 1864, 
as a quotation from Fuller :— 

Nevertheless his bond of two thousand pounds, 
wherewith he was tailed, continued uncancelled, 
and was called on the next Parliament.” 

No reference is given even to the work in 
which this occurs, and it has been copied 
from Webster into several later dictionaries 
with the same indefinite attribution. We 
shall be grateful to any one who knows 
Fuller, and will give us a reference to the 
place where the passage occurs, or to any 
one who can suggest to whom the statement 
refers, as a knowledge of this might give a 
clue to the place, and help to ascertain the 
meaning of “tailed”? in the passage, on 
which light is wanted. J. A. H. Murray. 
Oxford. 


Epicurus In Arr.—Epicureans are re- 
lated to have had, in order to keep their 
master’s memory in honour, images of him 
in their houses, and to have had his like- 
ness also engraved in cups and the rings 
they wore. Have such busts and other 
mementoes bearing Epicurus’s face been 
handed down to our times ? 

G. IKRUEGER. 

Berlin. 


CowPER AND THE Rev. Mr. VAN LIER.— 
Cowper in his letters (published 1824) 
writes to Mrs. King, under date 14 June, 
1790, about his making a translation of 
certain letters in Latin from a Dutch 
minister of the Gospel at the Cape of Good 
Hope. In another letter to the Rev. John 
Newton of 11 Aug., 1790, these letters are 
referred to as from the Rev. Mr. Van Lier 


]| to the Rev. J. Newton, who asked Cowper 


to translate them. There are phrases in 
Cowper’s letter which infer that the letters 
were in the form of a narrative, and that they 
were about to be published as translated. 
Cowper also considered it an honour to be 
asked to translate them. 

Mr. Van Lier having been the brother 
of one of my wife’s ancestors, she and others 
of our family would be glad to trace them. 
I have been to the British Museum Library, 
but cannot find any entry referring to these 
letters under the head of Cowper, Van Lier, 
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or the Rev. J. Newton. Does any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ know if they still ‘exist? If 
Cowper thought highly of them, it is not 
likely that they would be lost. 

C. O. Burer, M.Inst.C.E. 
24, Park Road, Chiswick, W. 


Ricuarp Patrick, M.D.—I am compiling 
a list of medical men who have also been 
members of Parliament. I have been able 
to gather biographical notes of all of them 
except Dr. Patrick, who represented Hunt- 
ingdon in the first Parliament of Queen 
Elizabeth. Scrutiny of the usual works of 
reference, and inquiry in the town he 
represented, have failed to supply the 
shghtest information about him. Can any 
reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ kindly help me ? 

8. D. M.D. 
36, Holland Park Avenue, W. 


“Le Hore Bore,” Honry LAnre.—This 
sign is mentioned, thus spelt, in 1459; 
but in 1550 James Yarford, Kt., died seized 
of the “Hole Bull” in the same street (see 
Topographical Record, vol. iv. p. 87). What 
was the Hole Bole (or Bull) ? 

J. MacMicHaet, 


“Le Stopies.”—This is a sign men- 
tioned as being in St. Michael’s, ‘“ Corn- 
hulle,’ in 1356 (Topographical Record, 
vol. v. p. 169). What was a “ Stoples ” ? 

J. Ho~tpen MacMIcHaert. 


“Une CATALOGUE Ratsonnfée.”— On 
Good Friday, 5 April, 1776, Johnson’s know- 
ledge of the world and his acquaintance with 
a@ great variety of characters impressed 
Boswell so much that he recorded the thought 
“that if he had made out what the French 
call une catalogue raisonnée of all the people 
who had passed under his observation, it 
would have afforded a very rich fund of 
instruction and entertainment.” 5 

During the recent Johnson celebrations 
this passage was quoted by a leader-writer 
on the staff of one of the principal dailies. 
I wrote privately to the editor, questioning 
the propriety of perpetuating Boswell’s 
mistake in gender. The editor, who can 
justly claim to be a competent French 
scholar, replied that the French word 
catalogue has in its history wavered between 
the two genders, and that I should find this 
to be the case on consulting any historical 
dictionary. I have consulted Littré, who 
gives no support to the editor’s assertion, 
as in all his quotations the word is con- 
sistently masculine. I should therefore be 
much obliged 
‘N. & Q.’ could furnish me wit 


if any correspondent of 
quotations 


from one or two French authors of repute 
who in their writings employ the word 
catalogue in the feminine gender. 

W. F. PRIDEAUX. 


oF ORLEANS: “LES 

pDEux his ‘Jeanne d’Are,’ i. 419, 
Anatole France, speaking of Charles the 
poet-duke of Orleans, the son of @ murdered 
father, himself wounded at Agincourt, and 
long years a captive in England, writes of 
“la chantepleure [watering-pot], les deux S de 
Soupirs et de Souci, emblémes et devises de son 
deuil, qui révélaient Pélégance d’un esprit ingénieux 
jusque dans le désespoir. 
In a note he refers to A, Champollion- 
Figéac’s edition of the poems (1841). In 
these the words soin, souci, soupir, are of 
frequent occurrence; but there is nothing 
to show that SS was adopted by the poet 
as a devise. Nor can I find anything in the 
editor’s notes to that effect. Can any of 
your readers direct me to such @ passage 
in the poems or notes, or to any other evi- 
dence of what Anatole France appears to 
assert ? 

S or SS was, of course, a badge affected by 
our Henry IV., his house, and his adherents. 
It is, I believe, generally held to stand for 
Soverayne, the word sooften found on Henry's 
tomb at Canterbury. It would beingénieux 
indeed if the captive prince ;adopted his 
captor’s badge, putting so different a sense 
upon it. W. A. Cox. 

49, Chesterton Road, Cambridge. * 


AvuTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
Having been seeking for the authorship of 
the subjoined lines—in a desultory way, I 
admit—for the last forty years or more, 
I shall be very glad if readers of ‘ N. & Q. 
can assist me in the matter. The com- 
position seems to me very tasteful and 
classical, and reminds one of Mrs. Browning 
or Christina Rossetti at her best :— 

Kiss me, and do not grieve. 
1 believe love, I believe 

That He who holds the measure of our days, 
And did thus strangely weaye : 

Our opposite lives together, to His praise— 
He never will divide 
Us so wide, love, us so wide ; 

3 ut will, whate’er befalls us, clearly show 

That those in Him allied, 

In life or death are nearer than they know! 


Q. E. D. 


Will some one tell me the rest of the 
following. lines by Heber ? 


I see them on their winding way, 
Among their ranks the moonbeams play. 
DELTA. 


the 
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Sussex Ironworks: OBSOLETE TERMS, 
&o0.— 

1. Bott, boyt—This name occurs in in- 
ventories and accounts as an implement of 
forge-tackle. A boit weighed half a hundred- 
weight. What was it? The word has 
escaped Dr. Murray. 

2. Swedge.—Occurs as above, and did not 
bear its present meaning. Weight, one 
hundredweight two quarters. 

3. “Mrs. Barton one } we. 2 qr. of wo. 
and 2 prs. creapers, poiz 2 qrs.; in all poiz 
lewt. 2 qrs.” What is the meaning of the 
italicized words ? 

4. ‘*Gunheads sold to Mr. Masters (I 543), 210 cwt. 

“Sowes and sundrys to do. (I 543), 871 cwt. 


1 gr. 3 lbs. 
‘Three potts 1.10 gall. Mr. Hawes (I 576). 

“To Tydy pty (I 1 cwt. 

“To sundrys to Mr. Tydy (1560), anvils, &c. 
25 ewt.” 

What do the parenthesized signs mean ? 
The capital letter might be I or J. 

5. “ By bringing 3 patterns for guns and 
7 devils.” What were devils ? 

The date of the above accounts is 1730-80. 


Lucas. 
188, Marylebone Road, N.W. 


APSSEN CouNTER.-—In a Sussex will of 
1583 occurs the bequest: “I gyve unto 
her......foure paire of sheetes, one Apssen 
counter, one seame of wheate,’ &c. What 
was an Apssen counter ? P. Lucas. 


SLAVERY AND THE PoPrEs.—When did the 
Popes cease to keep slaves or bondmen ? 
Could the Mohammedans taken in war and 
sent to the galleys be considered slaves ? 

B. L. R. C. 


CARLYLE ON Fanny Extsster.—‘‘ At whose 
twinkling feet the Second Napoleon laid 
his frail life down.” I believe that the 
above is somewhere in Carlyle, but I cannot 
locate it. It is not in ‘The Opera,’ ‘ Mis- 
cellaneous Works,’ vol. vii. Is the implica- 
tion justified ? Wo. H. PEEr. 


Rev. MattrHew FEILpE.—Can any one 
add to my information concerning the above 
as summarized in the subjoined paragraph ? 

Of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge; M.A. of 
Cambridge University; chaplain to Lord 
Southampton; Vicar of Ugley, Essex ; 


Reader in Divinity in St. Paul’s Cathedral ; 
Prebendary of Ealdstreet in same (1794-6); 
and of Gretton in Lincoln Cathedral ; 
Rector of SS. Anne and Agnes with St. John 
Zachary (1788-96). He died 11 Aug., 1796, 
and was interred on the 16th of the month 
in the cloisters of Christ’s Hospital, whereof 


he was under grammar master. He left 
@ wife (Mary) and seven children, but no 
will. 


Mr. Feilde is alleged by obituarists of 
the period to have al the author of a 
— play entitled ‘Vertumnus and 
omona,’ which was performed one night at 
Covent Garden in 1782. I shall be glad of 
light on this. McMurray. 


Srk Francis Brake Dexavat, K.B.-— 
I shall be obliged for any reference to Sir 
Francis Blake Delaval, but I have already 
consulted the obvious sources of informa- 
tion, such as the Walpole, Selwyn, Edge- 
worth, and Foote memoirs, as well as the 
obituary notices in all the newspapers and 
magazines. Horace BLEACKLEY. 


Petre Epigram.—I want the text of an 
epigram which describes a Peter or Petre 
as breaking the laws of God, and man, and 
metre. I cannot trace it in any of the 
obvious sources of reference, but feel sure 
I have read it somewhere. N. M. 


CoMBE AND Prerry Famities.—Robert 
and Edmund Combe owned Gaspar Manor, 
near Stourton, at the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century. Edmund is described in 
Phelps’s ‘Somerset ’ as of Lincoln’s Inn, but 
he is not on the roll of barristers or solicitors. 
He is thought to be the same Edmund who in 
1702 married at Winchfield Catherine Pretty, 
daughter of Thomas Pretty, the rector of that 
place ; but neither his will nor death notice 
can be found anywhere. Can any one give 
me information about either family ? 

(Baroness) M. von ROEMER. 

Lime Park, Hurstmonceux, Sussex. 


Houston aND GorpDOoN FamILies.—Any 
information about the ancestry of the follow- 
ing persons would be very welcome :— 

1. Claud (or perhaps John) Houston, a 
well-to-do-Ayrshire gentleman, who crossed 
to Ireland about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, and bought, with other 
property in Ulster, the Castle Stewart 
estate in co. Tyrone. 

2. Grace Gordon, who is said to have been 
the daughter of Alexander Grant Gordon of 
Aberdeenshire, and grand-daughter of one 
of the Huntly family, and who married in 
Scotland the Claud (or John) Houston above 
mentioned. 

3. Alice Gordon, said to be ‘‘ of Haddo, 
Aberdeenshire,” who married in Scotland 
John Houston, son of the Claud Houston 
above mentioned. T. PakeNHAM Law. 

6, St. James’s Place, 
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Capt. WILLIAM VAUGHAN, 1631.—Against 
the south wall of the tower in Talgarth 
Church, co. Brecon, there is a large flat 
stone, having at the bottom a plain heater 
shield of the arms of Vaughan, a chevron 
between three boys’ heads couped at the 
shoulders, around the neck of each a serpent 


entwined; on the chevron a crescent; 
impaling the sun in splendour. From the 
upper part of the shield springs an orna- 
mental cross which reaches to the top of the 
stone; at the sides, above and below the 
arms of the cross, are the words CRUX CHRISTI 
and CLAVIS C&LO (sic). The inscription, in 
raised capital letters, runs round the four 
edges, and is continued on the face of the 
stone at the sides of the stem of the cross 
and the shield; a few words are broken 
away. Beginning at the top, it reads :— 
‘Here lyeth the body William Vaughan...... 
apten on hvndred and fifti sovld | iovrs vnder the 
rig | ht noble marqvis Hamylton generall of the 
English Scot- || tishe and Irish for | ces he was 
crvelly | mvrthered at Aber | gevenny the 28 of | 
Ivne 1631 eae | lly descended ‘heire | gefall 
from St William | Vavghan and St | Roger Vavghan 
of | Porthamal knights | he was 23 | years of | age.” 
Can some correspondent kindly supply 
particulars of William Vaughan’s death and 
also of his parentage, &c.? From the im- 
paled coat on the tombstone it would seem 
that he was married. The local family of 
Delahay bore a sun in splendour for arms. 
J. 


PRINCE GUTIKEN.—Can any reader give 
author’s name, date (before 1816), and 
subject-matter of a book called ‘“ Corre- 
spondence between Prince Gutiken and a 
Woman of Dunfermline’ ? 


SWINBURNE ON IRISH NATIONALISTS.— 
Can any lover of Swinburne refer me to 
passages in his poetry where allusion is 
made to the Irish Nationalist movement ? 

Kom Ompo., 


“Parsons” NoT IN* Hoty OrpERs.— 
Can any readers of ‘N. & Q.’ inform me if 
the word “ parson”’ was ever applied to 
persons not in holy orders, such as acolytes, 
or even lay impropriators ? Gibbon (‘ Roman 
Empire,’ chap. xx.) says that the personnel 
of the Church of Rome consists of the 
bishops, presbyters, deacons, subdeacons, 
acolytes, readers, and porters. ‘Piers Plow- 
man,’ passus xx. line 14,485, mentions ““per- 
sons and parissh preestes.” Calvin received 
the living of St. Martin de Marteville at the 
age of eighteen, just as he had taken the 
tonsure, but before he was ordained; and 


lay bishop, lay prior, and lay canon, from 
the Duke of Savoy as a “ persona ecclesiz. 
I have read the communications at 7 8. 
x. 367, 432, 517, and consulted the ‘ N.E.D.’ ; 
but they do not seem to answer my question. 
W. Howarp-F LANDERS 
Tyle Hall, Latchingdon, Essex. 


Replies. 


TACKLE-HOUSE” : 
PORTER.” 
(10 8. xii. 307.) 


Ir may be that a “ tackle-house”’ was 
originally a storehouse of all the instru- 
ments appertaining to the sailing of a ship, 
a.e., of shipping-tackle. However this be, 
it is certain that later it was a house used 
for the storing and weighing of both export 
and import merchandise. Possibly “ tackle- 
house ’’ was the description first aa to 
it by the porters and seamen in allusion to 
the weighing-tackle used, while the mer- 
chants and others would call it the weigh- 


“ TACKLE- 


tackle-porters), ‘‘ with labouring porters” 
(i.e., ticket-porters) ‘‘ under them” (Strype, 
Book II, p. 173; see also Stow, p. 73, and 
Strype, Book V. p. 421, &c.). 

It was ordained, owing to the use of false 
weights in the hostels and in the selds of 
citizen-merchants, that “the King shall 
have his weights in a certain place, or in 
two places, or in three or four, if necessary, 
within the City.’’ This was in the 13th of 
Edward I. (see ‘ Liber Albus,’ p. 248). 

The tackle-porters were employed in the 
weighing of goods for any purpose of shipping, 
duty, or sale which was formerly carried on in 
public in the City. But there was a City 
officer known as the Master-Weigher, styled 
“Mr. Weigher”’ in the old Acts, and the 
profits of the weighing thus carried on 
publicly in the City went to the hospitals. 
In 1607 it was enacted 
‘“‘that no p’son or p’sons usinge the feate of a porter» 
or being a forreynor, inholder, wharfinger, or keye- 
keeper, where any merchaunts’ "yar are to be 
landed or laidd, or such-like, shall at any time after 
the making and publishing of this acte have, use, 
keepe, or use within the said citie or I'b’ties thereof, 
any manner triangle, with beams, scales, an 
weightes,” &c. 


See further Mayhew’s ‘ London Labour and 


the Pope obtained the release of Bonivard, 


the London Poor,’ vol. iii. pp. 374-7. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
house, for the tackle-houses) there were 
more than one) were weigh-houses, like the 
Weigh-house in Little Eastcheap, “ to which 
doth belong,” says Strype, ‘‘a Master, and 
under him four Master Porters” 
| 
| 
| 
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That there were several Tackle-houses in 
the City is shown also from ‘ An Analytical 
Index to the Series of Records known as the 
Remembrancia,” preserved among the 
archives of the City of London,’ 1878, 
p- 499 :— 

“Letter from the Lord Mayor to the Lords of the 

Council enclosing a Petition from the Porters of 
the Tackle Houses of the City, praying assistance 
for the prevention of the inconvenience Tike to grow 
upon them through the erection of a new office, for 
the lading and unlading......of all merchants’ goods 
not free of the twelve Companies,” &c. 
We learn further that in 1607, the date of 
the above letter, the appointment of these 
porters was even then an “ ancient custom,” 
although the fraternity itself, consisting of 
tackle- and ticket-porters, was constituted 
by act of Common Council not earlier than 
1646 (see Allen’s ‘London,’ 1828, vol. ii. 
p- 412). 

The tackle-porters were appointed by the 
twelve prineipal City companies, and were 
required to be freemen; they were entitled 
to the 
“‘work or labour of unshipping, landing, carrying, 
and housing of all goods imported by, and belonging 
to, the South Sea Company and the East India 
Company, and of all other goods......except from 
the East Country, from Ireland, and the British 
plantations, and goods coming coastwise.”—Report 
on the Trade and Shipping of the Port of London, 
made to the House of Commons, 1796, Appendix F. f. 

Perhaps, therefore, the histories of the 
various great companies will afford some 
clue as to why “tackle-houses” were 
originally so called. 

J. HotpEN 


The City of London was always conserva- 
tive in regard to its rights and privileges, 
amongst which was the portage of all things 
measurable brought into the Port of London, 
and the Company of Porters had time out of 
mind a fraternity called the Billingsgate 
Porters, who were bound to carry corn to 
His Majesty’s granaries ; they were all free- 
men of the City, and, before being allowed 
to work, had to find sureties for their good 
conduct. This was the answer of the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen in 1621-2 to a com- 
plaint of excessive charges levied on the 
maltsters of Henley-on-Thames. 

Another branch of this service was the 
lading and unlading within the port of all 
merchants’ goods not free of the twelve 
companies of the City. The City, by ancient 
custom and usage, had the appointment of 
these porters, and they had always appointed 
poor decayed citizens, whose conduct had 
given satisfaction to the merchants, and 
employment to the industrious poor. This 


was the substance of a letter to the Privy 
Council when it was proposed to establish 
@ new office (see Overall, ‘Index to the 
Remembrancia,’ pp. 141-2). This points 
to the fact that there were certain places 
where these porters were to be found when 
wanted—“‘a house of call’’—and where their 
necessary appliances—tackle—were kept, in 
the same way as the Vintners’ Company have 
rendezvous in the City of London where 
their porters are to be found with rope and 
trolleys, who help the brewers’ draymen to 
unload the barrels and place them in the 
cellars of public-houses. One place I remem- 
ber was in White Hart Yard, Bishopsgate. 

Another instance where the porters held 
office under condition of providing the 
“tackle ” requisite for their work is given in 
Stow’s ‘Survey,’ ii. 9 (Kingsford’s edition). 
The cornporters at Queenhithe each had to 
find one horse and seven sacks. 

A. RHODEs. 


Possibly Str JAMES Murray will find the 
desired information in the evidence given 
before the Royal Commissioners as_ to 
Livery Companies in 1837, and, I think, 
1884. At all events the Clerk of the Worship- 
ful Company of Fishmongers should be able 
to supply it, as the Lord Mayor-elect, 
Alderman Sir John Knill, holds the office 
of Tackle-porter in the above Livery Com- 
pany this year. James Curtis, F.S.A. 


Is not this an instance in which the obvious 
is the true meaning ? The distinction drawn 
in the ‘New Guide to London’ furnishes a 
plain answer to the query. Weights, scales, 
&c., are tackle, é.c., the implements or instru- 
ments of action, the action in this case being 
that of weighing goods, &c. Sir JAMES 
MurRRAY’s assumption that tackle-house ”’ 
is ‘‘weighing-house” would, _ therefore, 
appear to be indubitably right, though it is 
possible that a tackle-house might contain 
the gear of other trades or callings than that 
of the weighing porter. 

Hucu W. Srrone. 


“ Hors =Heatu (10 S. xii. 284).—There 
is no great difficulty as to this form. We 
duly find in the ‘E.D.D.’ the entry: 
** Hoath, sb. Kentish. Also written hoth. 
A heath ; only found in place-names.” 

The fact is that we occasionally find 
double forms in Anglo-Saxon—one_ with 
d, the regular representative of the Gothic 
ait, and another with @, the mutated 
vowel which results from the former. The 
A.-S. dictionary duly gives gdst, a ghost, 
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spirit; hldw, a “low” or burial mound ; 
and hrdw, a corpse; beside which occur 
the mutated forms gest, hléw, hrew. 
As the A.-S. @ most often arises from 
mutation of d, it merely means that the 4 
is (normally) the older vowel. We know 
that the @ in h@th, “heath,” is of this 
origin, because the Gothic form is haithi, 
which actually exhibits the final ¢ that 
caused the mutation. Hence there is no 
pot difficulty in postulating an A.-S. 

a5, with the sense of “ heath’; it is only 
® question of evidence. 

o doubt there was such a form; for 
there are sufficient traces of it. The 4@ 
became open 6, which in the sixteenth 
century was regularly written oa, as in 
Lambarde’s hoath. Cf. A.-S. ath, “an 
oath.” This is preserved, not only in the 
Kentish place-name Hoath, but in the 
Sussex West Hoathly, near the Kentish 
border, and in the Sussex East Hoathly, 
= (oddly enough) is not far from Heath- 
eld. 

I have little doubt that we have here the 
origin of the surname Hoadly. Bishop 
Hoadly (1676-1761) was born in Kent. 

In the ‘ Inquisitiones post Mortem,’ i. 331, 
I find Hode described as belonging to the 
manor of Torrington, Devon. This may 
well be the same word. In the same 
i. 256, I find Hodlegh, Suffolk; this, from 
its described position, is the same as the 
modern Hadleigh. Both would result from 
an A.-S. Hathléah, 7.e., ‘‘ Heath-lea.’’ 

It is only one more example of the helpful- 
ness of phonetics. It is usual to derive 
Hatfield from the A.-S. H&thfeld, which is 
practically impossible ; for the latter became 
Hethfeld, as written in the Red Book, and 
this is why it is spelt Hetfelle in the Domes- 
day Book. To be particular, Hatfield is 
derived from the parallel form Hathfeld, 
with a shortening of the stressed a before 
a double consonant, precisely as Acton is 
derived from the A.-S. dc-tin, “‘ oak-town.” 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 


WELTSE’s CLuB (10 S. xii. 167, 239, 293). 
—Our Hanoverian kings and their German 
wives and daughters-in-law were responsible 
for the long succession of natives of Germany 
who for two centuries filled many of the 
subordinate posts at Court, especially such 
as involved immediate attendance on the 
persons of their royal masters and mistresses. 
From George I. down to the last reign this 
was certainly the case, and the Weltje 
brothers were two of that long list of foreign 
retainers, which included the unpopular 


Madame Schwellenberg, Madame Haggen- 
dorn, and Mr. Papendiek among Queen 
Charlotte’s attendants, and Baroness Lehzen 
and Baron Stockmar at a later date. 

I think that Cox. PripEavux’s interesting 
reply at the last reference requires some 
slight correction. George, Prince of Wales, 
and his brother Frederick can hardly have 
become so dissatisfied with the committee 
of Brooks’s Club “at the end of 1779 or 
the beginning of 1780 ”’ as to start a new club, 
under the auspices of the Weltjes; for 
it was not till the end of December, 1780, 
that the Prince of Wales’s establishment 
was formed, whilst his brother Frederick, 
who was only seventeen years of age at that 
time, was still under his father’s control, and 
was afterwards sent abroad by George III. 
for some years. Nor is it conceivable that 
the Prince of Wales would have patronized 
any club which favoured the “ Ministerial 
or Tory” party until at least a quarter of a 
century later. The politics of the Prince, 
before he became Regent, were notoriously 
of a violent Whig character. 

Cot. PripEaux has confused the two 
brothers Weltje, if the ‘Royal Calendar’ 
is to be trusted, for its volumes for 1785, 
1786, 1787, 1788, and 1789 all give the name 
of Louis Weltjie as ‘‘ Comptroller and Clerk 
of the Kitchen and Cellars”’ to the Prince 
of Wales. No Household for the Duke of 
York is mentioned in these Calendars before 
1788, but in that year Mr. C. Weltjie is 
named as his ‘‘ Comptroller of the Kitchen 
and Cellars.” 

The magnificent collections of French 
furniture and Sévres china now in the posses- 
sion of the Crown are traditionally held to 
have been bought for George IV. by one 
of the Weltje brothers. It would be inter- 
esting to know how these Brunswick cooks 
picked up any expert knowledge in regard 
to objets dart. And @ question to which 
I have never heard a satisfactory answer 
given is, How did these collections become 
Crown property ? Greville in his ‘ Journal’ 
describes how William IV. as heir at law 
inherited everything left by his predecessor, 
but omits any mention of King William’s 
own testamentary dispositions. Had these 
great collections been bequeathed by the 
latter sovereign to his widow or to his 
illegitimate family, the British Crown would 
have suffered an irreparable loss. H. 


‘“FouR REGULAR ORDERS OF MONKS 
(10 S. xii. 167, 274).—The second Council of 
Lyons (1274) by Canon 23 allowed only 
four orders of mendicants, ¢.e., Franciscans, 
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Dominicans, Carmelites, and Augustinians, 
who were known as the “four regular 
orders,” as distinct from the smaller bodies 
of mendicants, who received no sanction 
from this Council, and, not being allowed 
— new members, soon came to an 
end, 

The phrase could not be in use, with this 
application, at the time of the events related 
in ‘Ivanhoe’; but, as has been said by 
Mr. Newman, Sir Walter Scott is not always 
exact in such matters, e.g., the mendicants 
are not monks, but he does not always 
distinguish between ‘‘ monk ” and “ friar.” 

& 


THE Bonassus (10 S. ix. 365, 451;~x. 
90, 138, 318, 392; xi. 356; xii. 175)—One 
of the editors of the translation of Pliny 
published Bohn’s Classical Library ” 
notes (vol. ii. bk. viii. p. 264) that 
‘*Pliny’s account is from Aristotle, ‘Hist. Anim.,’ 
b. iv. ¢. 45, but, as is often the case, with con- 
siderable exaggerations. Aristotle says that these 
animals eject their excrements to a distance of 
four feet, and that it [stc] is of so acrid a nature, 
as to cause the hair of the dog to fall off.” 

Now Pliny is made responsible for :— 

“In Peonia, it is said, there is a wild animal 
known as the bonasus; it has the mane of the 
horse, but is in other respects like the bull, with 
horns, however, so much bent inwards upon each 
other, as to be of no use for the purpose of combat. 
It has therefore to depend upon its flight, and 
while in the act of fiying, it sends forth its excre- 
ments, sometimes to the os += of three jugera, the 
contact of which burns those who pursue the 
animal, just like a kind of fire.” 

St. SwirHr. 


The horrid method of defence cited from 
Otes by Mr. THoRNTON was attempted by 
the Dragon of Wantley against the gallant 
More of More Hall. Vide Percy and other 
accounts. Note also the unusual fatal blow 
struck by More. Francis P. MarcHant. 

Streatham Common. 


THE “STRAWBERRY CaTALOGUE 
(10 S. vii. 461, 517; xii. 216, 294).—-My 
authority for the recataloguing statement 
at the last reference was, I have just dis- 
covered, the printed ‘Names of Purchasers 
and the Prices’ to which I referred in my 
reply. It occurs on p. 18, seventh day’s 
sale. It was first intended to sell the books 
and collections of portraits, prints, and 
drawings at Strawberry Hill in two days, 
the seventh and eighth; but the whole of 
the contents of these two days was with- 
drawn, and recatalogued, and extended to a 
ten days’ sale—13 to 23 March. I have 
® copy of the catalogue of this sale, which, 


by the way, was held at Robins’s rooms in 
Covent Garden, and not on the premises 
at Strawberry Hill, as was the case with 
the other portions of the collection. 

W. RoseErts. 


Miss CRAWFORD, CANADIAN Poet (10 S. 
xii. 310)—A portrait and _ biographical 
sketch of this lady, Miss Isabella Valancy 
Crawford, are given on p. 64 of the first 
volume of ‘Types of Canadian Women,’ 
by Henry J. Morgan, published by William 
Briggs, Toronto, in 1903. She was born 
near Dublin, and as a child of five accom- 
panied her parents to Canada. She died 
in Toronto on 12 Feb., 1887, at the age of 
thirty-six. In 1884 she published in Toronto 
@ volume of her verses, and a second edition 
was issued in 1899. An eminent critic is 
quoted as saying :— 

‘““No Canadian woman has yet appeared quite 
equal to her in poetic endowment. Her gift was 
eminently lyrical, full of music, colour, and origin- 


ality.” 
J. F. Hogan. 
Royal Colonial Institute, 
Northumberland Avenue. 


The lines, 

Bite deep and wide, O axe, the tree; 

What doth thy bold voice promise me? 
occur in ‘Malcolm’s Katie,’ by Isabella 
Valancy Crawford, first published in a 
volume called ‘ Old Spookses Pass, Malcolm’s 
Katie, and other Poems,’ entered according 
to Act of Parliament of Canada 1884, but 
with no printer’s or publisher’s names. 

I take this from a collection of her poems 
edited by I. W. Garvin, B.A., and pub- 
lished at Toronto by William a 1905. 

Cuas, G, SMITHERS. 

47, Darnley Road, N.E. 


“Roan”: its Etymoroay (10 S. v. 
425; vi. 14)—The derivation of Span. 
roano, sorrel, roan, from Span. rodano, 
Port. raudano, cited at the first reference, 
may be correct ; but, all the same, I doubt 
if it is the source of our English word. 
There are, however, other terms in Spanish 
having the same connotation: thus rodado, 
dappled, roan, derived from Lat. rotare, 
rosillo, reddish ; and ruano, which means 
grey, white, and bay, also prancing when 
applied to horses, from Span. ruar, to roll 
in a carriage, to prance, also to court women ; 
but none of these seems to be immediately 
connected with English “roan,” which, as 
Mr. MayHEw maintains, is almost certainly 
of Spanish gaa on account of its 
suffix -an. y belief is that there is less of 
mystery in the word’s origin than has been 
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supposed. There is another Spanish ad- 
jective roano, meaning that which comes 
from Rouen, Rouenese; and, as the cele- 
brated breed of Percheron horses came 
originally from Perche, situated between 
Normandy and Maine, the late Canon 
Taylor’s suggestion that the colour was 
named after the Rouen horses impresses 
one strongly with its verisimilitude. As the 
prevailing colour of horses is bay, the two 
significations of Span. roano, sorrel and 
Rouenese, would naturally become amal- 
gamated in the one word, which would 
readily be taken over by the other European 
languages, including English. I notice that 
Prof, Skeat in his ‘ Etymological Dictionary ’ 


rejects Taylor’s proposed etymology as | Y 


lacking in proof. Span. roano, sorrel, is 
probably a variant spelling of rwano. 
N. W. Hitt. 
New York. 


Rev. Brooke Hecksratt (10 S. xii. 247). 
—I have to acknowledge a debt of gratitude 
owing to Mr. for his 
kind reply to my query, communicated to 
me direct. At the same time I should like 
to remark that if any other correspondent 
can furnish me with information, I trust he 
will not consider himself precluded from 
doing so. McMurray. 


HEREDITARY JHERB-STREWER TO THE 
Royat Fairy (10 8. xii. 289),—In ‘ Magne 
Britannize Notitia: or, The Present State 
of Great-Britain,’ by John Chamberlayne, 
“The Two and Twentieth Edition of the 
South Part call’d England, and First of the 
North Part call’d Scotland,” 1708, is a list 
of ‘The Queen’s [Queen Anne’s] officers 
and Servants in Ordinary above-Stairs, under 
the Lord Chamberlain,’ pp. 608-14. They 
occupy many columns, and in nearly every 
case the holders of the offices are given, 
till at the end, without any names of holders, 
appear— 

Moletaker. 
**Strewer of Herbs. 
Card-Maker. 
“*Yeoman Arras-worker. 
“Taylor to the Great Wardrobe. 
“ Shipwright and Barge-builder. 
‘*Mathematical Instrument Maker. 
Embroiderer. 
Cabinet-maker. 
“Operator for the Teeth. 
**Comedians, 4. 
“Serjeant Skinner. 
“Tuner of the Organs.” 
The above are under ‘“‘ Other Servants to the 
Queen.” 

In ‘The Royal Kalendar......for the year 

1809,’ p. 128, of that part which contains 


the King, the House of Peers, &c., and ends 
with the colony of Sierra Lione, is a list of 
“Tradesmen” (in the Lord Chamberlain's 
Department of the King’s Household). 
There are thirty-nine offices or trades, of 
which some are held by several persons, €.g. : 

“Locksmiths, John Hanson and son, George 
Davis, M. Bidwell. 

Koy Cha. Eyre, And. Strahan, M.P., and 
John Reeves, F.R.S. esqrs.” 

Towards the end are :— 

“ Pencil-makers, Jn. Middleton & Son. 

- Miss M. , 24. 
se Master of the Richard Roberts, 100/. a 


ear. 

‘Distiller, Charles Bedell.” 

No salaries appear in this list of ‘“ Trades- 
men,” except those of the Herb-strewer and 
the Master of the Barges. 

Possibly the duty of the herb-strewer was 
to strew herbs in the palaces, as they used 
to be strewn in the Old Bailey and such 
places as disinfectants. Compare Dickens’s 
‘Tale of Two Cities,’ chap. 1. 

RosBeRtT PIERPOINT. 


‘The Annual Register, 1821, p. 356, 
in giving an account of the coronation of 
George IV., has the order of the procession 
from Westminster Hall to the Abbey, com- 
mencing with 

“The King’s Herb Woman, Miss Fellowes with 
her six Maids, Miss Garth, Miss Collier, Miss 
Ramsbottom, Miss Hill, Miss Daniel, and Miss 
Walker, strewing the way with Herbs. All these 
ladies were splendidly dressed in white. Miss 
Fellowes wore, in addition, a scarlet mantle, 
trimmed with gold lace.” ’ 

The procession moved from Westminster 
Hall at 35 minutes before 10, and 
“very soon afterwards Miss Fellowes, the King’s 
herb-woman, and her six maids, were seen scatter- 
ing flowers on the blue cloth with which the centre 
of the platform was carpeted.” 

R. J. FyNMORE. 

Sandgate, Kent. 


Ropert CrozIeR, MANCHESTER ARTIST 
(10 S. xii. 308).—This excellent artist and 
amiable man was born at Blackburn in 1815, 
but spent most of his life at Manchester, 
where he died on 6 Feb., 1891. j 

His son George Crozier, himself an artist 
of ability, resides at Bolton-le-Sands, Carn- 
forth. His elder daughter Anne, also an 
artist, died at Manchester on 22 September 
last. 

Robert Crozier is commemorated in Black- 
burn by his portrait in stained glass heing 
placed in a window in the School Board 
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‘Offices of that town. There are notices of 
him, with portraits, in ‘Manchester Faces 
and Places,’ vol. ii. and Momus, 5 June, 
1879. C. W. Surron. 


Crozier was for half a century a familiar 
figure in the life of Manchester, where he 
was esteemed alike for his artistic talent 
and for his social worth. He was President 
of the Manchester Academy of Arts, and 
died 7 Feb., 1891. Particulars of his life 
and work will be found in “ Robert Crozier. 
By Thomas Letherbrow. Reprinted from 
The Manchester City News. Manchester : 
J. E. Cornish, 1891,” 8vo, pp. 46. This 
includes a tribute from Mr. Frederic J. 
Shields, whose Chapel of the Ascension in 
Bayswater Road is one of the treasure 
places of London. 

It has been my good fortune to know 
the three men here named, all in their 
several degree animated by the true artistic 


spirit. WituiaMm E, A, Axon. 
Manchester. 


I remember Mr. Crozier very well as 
President of the Manchester Academy in 
the early eighties of the last century. I 
think he generally painted portraits. 


W. Henry JEwITT. 
38, North Road, Highgate. 


Robert Crozier exhibited portraits at 
the Royal Academy, 1854-82; and Miss 
Anne Jane Crozier, of 47, Sidney Street, 
Manchester, exhibited at the Royal Academy, 
1871-94. W. Roserts. 


ARROWSMITH, DEVONSHIRE Artist (10 S. 
xii, 309).—This is probably Thomas Arrow- 
smith, the miniaturist, who exhibited at the 
R.A. 1792-1829. He may have been of 
Devonshire origin; certainly he lived in 
Devonshire Street, Queen’s Square, at one 
time. W. RosBerts. 


WESTMINSTER WILLS: WILLIAM AND 
JoHN JENNINGS (10 S. xii. 224)—I thank 
my friend Mr. Ruopes for his courteous 
allusion to myself in the concluding para- 
graph of his interesting note, and hasten to 
give the few particulars concerning these 
Westminster folk of which I am in possession. 

In the list of churchwardens of St. Mar- 
garet’s, to be seen in the vestry of the 
church, and reproduced in Walcott’s ‘ Memo- 
rials of Westminster’ (1849), we find that 
under the dates 1540-42 Robt. Smalwoode, 
gent., and Wm. Geynynges, Groom of the 
King’s Most Hon. Chamber, held that 
important position. From this list we 


now know the office he held at the time to 
which the note of Mr. Ruopes refers. I 
have gone through the first register of the 
burials in St. Margaret’s Church and church- 
yard, between the date given as that of the 
making of the will (2 Aug., 1558) and its 
proving in December of the same year, 
without finding his burial, so can only 
conclude that he found interment elsewhere 
—maybe in Lambeth, as he appears to have 
had some property there, as recorded in the 
note. 

In the same list of churchwardens we find 
John Jennens and Rich. Garrard to have 
been in office 1568-70. This John Jennens 
was the nephew of the one mentioned in 
the note. This worthy old parishioner had 
his desire for burial, as set forth by Mr. 
Ruopes, duly complied with, for in the 
second book of our registers, under Novem- 
ber, 1586, the burial of “‘ Mr. John Jennens ” 
is duly recorded, but I cannot say in what 
part of the church his body may rest. His 
will was proved in the following month. 

W. E. 

Westminster. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (10 8. 

xii, 288)—The lines commencing, 

Oh, give my youth, my faith, my sword, 

Choice of the heart’s desire, 
are from ‘ Knight Errant,’ by Miss Louiso 
Imogen Guiney, an American writer, and 
oceasional contributor to ‘ N. & Q.’ 

Mary J. WHITING. 


The verses beginning, 
The graves grow thicker, and life’s ways more bare, 
are in ‘ Lyra Mystica,’ p. 287, where they 
are entitled ‘ Verselets: Easter Day,’ and 
the author’s initials are given as R. E. J. A. 
These initials do not appear in Julian’s 
‘ Dictionary of Hymnology,’ original edition. 

W. Henry JEwITT. 
38, North Road, Highgate. 


Perish the roses and the flowers of kings 
is line 980 of Book VII. of Wordsworth’s 
‘ Excursion.’ R. A. Ports. 


The lines, 
Forenoon, and afternoon, and night,—forenoon 
And afternoon, and night,—forenoon, and—What ! 
are from a poem called ‘ Life,’ by Edward 
Rowland Sill, published at Boston, U.S., in 
1888. Cuas, G. SMITHERS. 

47, Darnley Road, Hackney. 

[The verses sent by Mrs. Soruesy have been 
forwarded to Lrzze. Other correspondents also 
thanked for replies. ] 
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Lorp Mayor’s SHow: CHANGE IN DaTE 
(10 S. xii, 306). — Many pitfalls surround 
questions connected with the change of 
style in the calendar. That change would 
not of itself have altered the day on which 
Lord Mayor’s Day was kept, because the 
old rule was founded on a saint’s day (the 
day following the feast of St. Simon and 
St. Jude). Holy days and saints’ days 
remained on the same dates in the new 
calendar as in the old. Had it been sought 
to keep the day at the exact season it 
had occupied, the curious consequence 
would have followed that Lord Mayor’s 
Day would have undergone several changes : 
from 1752 (when the style was altered) to 
1860 would have fallen on 9 November ; 
from 1800 to 1900 on 10 November, and 
from 1900 to 2100* on 11 November. 

The alteration of the date of Lord Mayor’s 
Day was effected by statute, as is explained 
by Nemo in 7 §. iv. 49, and more fully by 
Mr. F. W. Reap in 10 8S. v. 30. May I 
refer also to a note of my own in 9S. v. 344, 
in which I tried to explain the whole matter 
from the calendar point of view ? 

W. T. Lynn. 

Blackheath. 


Spanish Watk Excuance (10 S. xii. 
269).—In ‘A New View of London,’ 1708 
(by Hatton), vol. ii. p. 617, is a plan of the 
Royal Exchange. 

“*For the more facile expediting of the Affair ot 

Negoce, Merchants dealing in the same Commo- 
dities have by custom fixed on these different parts 
of the Exchange to meet one another, called their 
Walk.” 
On the plan twenty-three ‘“ walks” are 
given. The main entrance to the Exchange 
faced Cornhill. Spanish Walk was in the 
arcade or portico on the right-hand side of 
that entrance. Next in the arcade was 
Jews’ Walk, being at the south-east corner. 
In the open court in front of these two was 
French Walk. 

The following were the names of the 
Walks (I take those in the arcades first, 
beginning on the left-hand side of the 
Cornhill entrance): Jamaica, Virginia, East 
India, Norway, East Country, Irish, Scotch, 
Dutch and Jewellers’, Armenian, Portugal, 
Jews’, Spanish. Then in the open court or 
quadrangle next the arcades or porticoes : 
Barbadoes, Turky,”’ Silkmen’s, Clothiers’, 
Salters’, Italian, French. Then about the 
statue of Charles II. in the centre: The 
Canary, facing the Cornhill gateway ; Grocers 


* The Gregorian reckoning makes no change in 


and Druggists’, facing West ; Hambro, facing 
North ; Brokers, &c., of Stock, facing East. 

A bird’s-eye view of this, the second 
Royal Exchange, is given in . London 
exhibited in 1851,’ edited and published by 
John Weale, p. 368; and a view of its 
interior appears in The Penny Magazine 
of 1837 (vol. vi.), p. 185. The building was 
destroyed by fire 10-11 Jan., 1838. 

“The Royal Exchange, in Cornhill, has no longer 
[1851] the prominence as a place of meeting of mer- 
chants it once had......The Royal Exchange is still, 
as when founded by Gresham, an open area with 
arcades around it, in which the merchants meet. 
Each has his standing where he is to be found, or 
where he makes his appointments, and the Roth- 
schilds take their place near a pillar as their father 
did. Many of the sea-captains and the brokers still 
go on ’Change, but the old arrangement of the 
walks has fallen into decay. The Scotch Walk is 
no longer wanted ; since Scotland has been brought 
so near by railway, the stockbrokers have migrated. 
The Salters, the Clothiers, and the Grocers go to 
the warehouses.” — Weale’s ‘London,’ as above, 
p. 377. 

I think that Weale’s book was republished 
by Bohn with the title of ‘ Pictorial Hand- 
book of London.’ RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


Commanders of ships about to sail 
advertised as follows (Daily Advertiser, 
3 April, 1742) :-— 

For Boulogne 

The Duke of Kingston, 
Thomas Merriton, Commander, 

Sails on Tuesday next, and has excellent Accom- 
modations for Passengers, now lying at the Rotter- 
dam back Door. The Commander to be spoke with 
every Day on the French Walk; at the Portugal 
Coffee House...... and at the Rotterdam, at St. 
Katherine’s. 

J. MacMIcHAEL. 

Wroxton Grange, Folkestone. 


The Spanish Walk was a part of the Royal 
Exchange set apart for Spanish merchants, 
the whole of the Exchange being divided 
into ‘‘ Walks,” as in the case of the present 
Stock Exchange, which has its Kaffir Market, 
Yankee Market, &c. 

I have a picture and plan of the Old 
Royal Exchange showing the various Walks, 
and could let your correspondent have a 
copy of the plan, should he desire it. 

A. RANsFoRD COLLETT. 

9, Deerhurst Road, Streatham Common, 8.W. 


See Thornbury’s ‘Old and New London, 
vol. i. p. 497, where there is given a plan 
of the Royal Exchange, 1837, with the 
various Walks. ANDREW OLIVER. 


(Mr. A. Ruonks and Mr. ALAN Stewart also 
hanked for replies. } 
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GENERAL WOLrFE’s (10 S. xii. 308). 
—The latest biographer of Wolfe, in his 
account of the general’s death, states that 
when he received the last wound (having 
already been struck twice) he asked Lieut. 
Brown of the Grenadiers to support him. 
Before, however, Brown’s arm “could 
encircle his general’s waist,” he sank down. 
A young volunteer named Henderson, and 
@ private soldier, rushed forward and, along 
with an Artillery officer (Col. Williamson), 
carried him a short distance to the rear. 
See ‘The Life and Letters of James Wolfe,’ 
by Beckles Willson (Heinemann, 1909). 
No mention is made of any one having held 
the dying hero in his arms during his last 


The officer in whose arms Wolfe died was 
Lieut. Henry Browne, of the 22nd Foot and 
Louisbourg Grenadiers; see 8 S. xii. 363, 
where I gave extracts from his letter de- 
scribing the event. See also 10S. 


‘Sort Wuist,’ By Magsor A. (10 S. 
xii, 264, 318).—Corn. PripEaux (ante, 
p. 204) asks me whether the appellation of 
Major A. on the title-page of ‘‘ Short Whist : 
its Rise, Progress, and Laws, together with 
Maxims for Beginners, by Major A*****,” 
was intended to convey the impression that 
the volume was written by Major Aubrey, 
or whether it stood for George Anson. 

I think that the former was intended. 
He was in his day the embodiment, in the 
popular mind, of the gambler at cards, and 
was much better known about 1830 to the 
world at large than Anson. Some notes 
on Aubrey are set out in my volume on 
‘English Whist and Whist Players.’ 

General Windham (of the Redan), himself 
a fine card-player, used to describe Anson 
as the most careful performer that the world 
had ever produced. He had played with 
Anson hundreds of times, but never once 
had he seen him misdeal, lead out of turn, 
play two cards at the same time, or commit 
any of the numerous faults which are of 
hourly occurrence at the card-table. He 
estimated that Anson’s gains at his favourite 
pleasure amounted to 2,000/. per annum. 

W. P. Courtney. 


I can confirm Mr. PEeEt’s statement 


(ante, p. 264). Mr. Coles, who had been 
in the Army, lived in Paris, and died there 
at an advanced age some time about 1890. 
I never saw him, but I heard much about 
im from my brother, who also lived in 
Paris and had known him for many years. 


He left his library to my brother, and on 
the death of the latter, the books passed 
mostly to another friend. But on my book- 
shelves, at present in Paris, are a few of Mr. 
Coles’s books, and among them are two 
which he wrote himself. One is a short 
history of Russia, published at the beginning 
of the Crimean War. The other is ‘ Short 
Whist’; and on the title-page, under the 
is C. B. Coles,” in his 
andwriting. He more than once told my 
brother that he was the author of this book, 
and that for many years he had a small 
income from it. EpwarpD NICHOLSON. 
Guernsey. 


ConstituTION Hitt (GREEN Park, S.W.) : 
PARLIAMENT Hitt (N.W.) orn PARLIAMENT 
(10 xii. 110, 173).—Your corre- 
spondent might do well to consult the 
volumes of The Atheneum for 1883 and 1884. 
There will be found a correspondence on 
‘ Traitors’ alias Parliament Hill, Hampstead.’ 
I possess only one of the communications. 
This is a notable letter from Prof. John 
Wesley Hales which appeared in the issue 
of 26 Jan., 1884. 

In October and November, 1894, The 
Times and other London newspapers pub- 
lished much interesting information re- 
specting the opening of the mound on 

arliament Hill. Joun T. Pace. 

[The discussion was opened by Prof. Hales in a 
long letter in 7'he Atheneum of 17 Nov., 1883, and 


was continued by Mr. G. L. Gomme and others in 
the issues for 1 and 8 Dec.] 


St. MarGaret’s, WESTMINSTER: THE 
East Winvow (10 S. xii. 269).—I have had 
in my possession since 1897 a copy of the 
pamphlet alluded to in the notice of John 
Rickman in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ vol. xlviii. p. 264, 
which may perhaps interest Mr. ABRAHAMS, 
as he does not say that he knows it, although 
he may not call him an “ acknowledged 
authority.” When I got it, it was bound 
up with six or seven other pamphlets in 
which I was not interested, so I stripped 
them away. It consists of ten pages, 
5 in. by 9 in. (the last being blank), pet 8. on 
the title-page, the back of which is also 
blank. The wording of the title is :-— 

‘*Historical Curiosities | relating to| St. Mar- 
garet’s | Church | Westminster. | For private circu- 
lation only | London | Printed at H. Sutherland’s 
private press | MDCCCXXXVII.” 

There are also three full-page engravings, 
separate from the text. 

The three curiosities dealt with are: 
(1) the beadle’s staves, of which there are 
four in the Church; (2) the alto-rilievo, 
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which the author states is ‘‘ moulded in 
plaster,” but which is really limewood, 
and was then placed in the centre over the 
Communion table: it is still there, but the 
centre of the new and somewhat ornate 
reredos, picked out in gold and colour ; 
and (3) the eastern window of the church, 
which is here stated to be “‘ as remarkable 
for its history as for its grandeur of colour- 
ing.” The staves get about a page of de- 
scription, the altar “pannel” (sic) rather 
more than a page, and the window gets 
just about six pages. The whole is signed 
“J. R.,”? and dated March, 1834, so that 
it would appear as if three years must have 
elapsed between its being written and pub- 
lished. 

I have also a broadside printed by “J. B. 
Nichols & Son, 25, Parliament Street, West- 
minster”; but that may be the one Mr. 
ABRAHAMS has before him. Should he 
like to see the pamphlet, I shall have pleasure 
in lending it to him for perusal. 

Is anything known of H. Sutherland’s 
private press? W. E. 

Westminster. 


OREGON (10 8. xii. 169, 258)—Writing in 
The Magazine of American History for 
January, 1879, the late J. Hammond Trum- 
bull said :— 

“The name......is the accurate translation......of 
the name by which, as Carver had reasons for 
believing, ‘the Great River of the West’ was 
designated by the tribes that lived near it. It is 
the Mohegan wauregan, the Abnaki ourighen, the 
Delaware wuliexen, the Massachusetts wunnegan, 
signifying in all dialects ‘ good,’ ‘fair,’ ‘fine.’ ”— 
Vol. ili. p. 37. 

Mr. Trumbull was one of the most noted 
authorities in his day on Indian languages, 
and his opinion must always be received 
with respect. Yet he had made no special 
investigation into the history of the word 
Oregon, and the above statement is open to 
serious objections. So far as the present 
writer is aware, the only thorough investiga- 
tion of the word Oregon is to be found in a 
little book of which only one hundred copies 
were printed in 1888, the late Prof. Josiah 
D. Whitney’s ‘ Names and Places,’ pp. 28-75. 
The article, which is called ‘Oregon and 
Pend’ Oreilles,’ is much too long to reproduce 
here ; but the rarity of the book will warrant 
a long extract :— 

“The name ‘Oregon’ is unquestionably the 
Spanish Orejon, as we will now proceed to show. 
<nteee The question arises, then, What does Orejon 
mean, and how is it applicable to this river [the 
Columbia}? Orejon is the regularly formed aug- 


mentative from oreja, ‘ear’—orejon, ‘big ear.’ | & 


This ia the original meaning; and if it is not found 


with that meaning in dictionaries of the present 
time, this only shows that, like many other words, 
it has lost in part its original signification. An 
orejon at present is a slice, or ‘big ear,’ of a peach 
or some other fruit cut off and dried in the sun...... 
If, however, we look in a Spanish dictionary two 


‘or three hundred years ago, we find ‘ Orejon, one 


‘that hath large eares’ (Minsheu’s ‘ Dictionarie in 
Spanish and English,’ London, 1599). 

**Whence comes it that big ears have anything 
to do with the river called the ‘ Big-Ear River,’ or, 
as it undoubtedly was in the original Spanish, ‘ Rio. 
= los Orejones,’ or Oregones, the River of the Big 

ars? 

“The Big-Ears are the Indians called by the: 
Spanish explorers and traders in the region drained 
by the Columbia River the ‘ Orejones,’ a word which 
would be more likely to be written by English- 
speaking travellers with a g than with a J, the first- 
named letter more nearly representing the sound of 
the Spanish j.”—Pp. 57, 59, 60. 

ALBERT MATTHEWS, 

Boston, U.S. 


‘““NOLI ALTUM SAPERE”’ (10 S. xii. 168, 
216).—Robert Stephens, the printer, the 
friend of Calvin, had for his device an olive 
tree, some of the branches of which had 
been cut off, and the words ‘‘ Noli altum 
sapere ” (“‘ Be not high-minded ”’). 

CHARLES JERDAN. 


LORRAINE OR TouRAINE (10 8. xii. 309).— 
In the reprint of 1889 Touraine is correctly 
substituted for the misprint ‘“ Lorraine.” 

A, R. BayLey. 


MONUMENTS TO AMERICAN INDIANS (10 S. 
xii. 87, 230).—The monument to Miantonomo 
is in Norwich, Conn., not far from the city. 
It is on the site of the battle-field where he 
was captured, but probably not near where 
he was slain, though so supposed. 


ForRREST MORGAN, 
Hartford, Conn. 


NEWSPAPERS IN 1680 (10 S. xii. 243, 314). 
—See also Nichols, ‘ Lit. Anec.,’ 4, pp. 64-9, 
Timperley’s book, spoken of so highly by 
Mr. WELFoRD, is a useful one to have, 
but a dangerous one to use without testing 
its statements. W. RosBerts. 


I am obliged to Mr. Wetrorp for his 
reference to Timperley, whose book, I may 
perhaps be allowed to add, I have known 
and used for many years. But if Mr. 
WELFORD pursues his researches, he will 
find that there are many things he cannot 
learn from Timperley, and others which 
he will afterwards have to unlearn. 

There are, of course, other writers on the 
subject of the history of the press, and a 
ood bibliography of them would be of 
interest. One of great importance for ow 
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own country is the excellent ‘ History of 
English Journalism to the Foundation fo 
the ‘‘[London] Gazette,” ’ published last 
year by Longmans. The author, Mr. J. B. 
Williams, has made really important addi- 
tions to the knowledge of the subject. I 
hope Mr. Williams will be encouraged to 
continue these journalistic annals. 
E, A. Axon. 
Manchester. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


New English Dictionary.— S—Sauce. 

Bradley. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 
TuE important and lengthy letter S has been well 
begun by Dr. Bradley in this double section, which 
is full of interesting words. The introductory Note 
points out the absence of any long articles, “salt” 
and ‘‘sand” occupying a relatively large space 
owing “‘to the abundance of their combinations.” 
There is much, however, in the way of etymology and 
development of meanings in familiar words which 
should attract the attention of the lover of English. 
The words recorded and quotations appended to 
them are, of course, far beyond the supply in other 
dictionaries ; but this pre-eminence is now too well 
known to need comment. Under ‘‘Sabbath” we 
are reminded by a quotation from The Quarterly 
Review of 1897 that ‘‘ the term......as applied to the 
Lord’s Day is unknown to the Articles, the Canons, 
and the Prayer-book of the Church of England.” 
It would have been easy to find better literary 
instances of the ‘‘ Witches’ Sabbath.” The de- 
velopment by which the heraldic term “sable” 
has become a general ge for black is said 
to be peculiar to English. ‘‘Sabreur” makes us 
think of Ouida, and we add to the quotations a 
pertinent passage from ‘Strathmore.’ At the 
opening of that romance Bertie Erroll is described 
as ‘The Beau Sabreur (as he had been nicknamed, 
ala Murat, from his cornethood, partly from some 
back-handed strokes of his in Caffirland, partly 
from the personal beauty which he inherited),” &c. 
For “sacerdotage ” derisively used Mr. Lang is 
quoted. In ‘Custom and Myth’ he refers to “a 
people fallen early into its sacerdotage and priestly 
second childhood.” The wine called ‘‘sack” has 
puzzled antiquaries for many years, and Dr. Bradley 
is not now able to speak with certainty as to its 
meaning. ‘Vin sec” appears to have extended 
its significance in the course of years. ‘‘ Sacred,” 
“sacrifice,” and words of similar meaning occupy 
a good deal of space. There is an interesting note 
concerning the origin of the Sadducees. For 
§ say — of animals, Goldsmith 
and Keats are quoted. We recall also the dog who 
read the notice about dogs being shot in ‘ Pickwick,; 
and was thus introduced by Mr. Jingle: ‘* Ah! 
you should keep dogs—fine animals—sagacious 
creatures.” The corresponding substantive has been 

rsonified by Browning in his ‘ Prince Hohenstiel- 
Echeamnen’ (2-vol. edition, ii. 313) ;— 

it had seemed a venial fault at most 
Had he once more obeyed Sagacity. 

« thy” isan odd word, which means a woollen 
stuff used in the eighteenth century. ‘‘Sage” 


By Henry 


(vegetable) is still used, we learn, in the preparation 
of “‘sage-tea.” “Sage” (adjective) in connexion 
with appearance is noted as applied to Miss Old- 
buck and Mr. Dick. Here the ‘ Dictionary’ is up 
to the mark. We cannot say the same of “sage” 
(noun). There is no quotation from the nineteenth 
century for its serious use except from Dean 
Stanley's prose. We recall without difficulty the 
title of an unduly neglected poem by Tennyson, 
‘The Ancient Sage,’ and the beginning of the 
twenty-sixth stanza of FitzGerald’s ‘Omar Khay- 
yam’ :— 
Ww by, all the Saints and Sages who discuss’d 
Of the Two Worlds so wisely. 


For playful use of the word here is an example 

from a nonsense classic. Father William in ‘ Alice 

in Wonderland’ is represented as replying to the 

impertinent questioner :— 

‘*In my youth,” said the sage, as he shook his gray 
ocks. 

The careful article on “ saint” is a good example. 
of the excellent analysis of the ‘ Dictionary.’ We 
do not, however, notice any definition which covers 
the application of the term to admired men of 
letters. Lamb, though ‘a good man of most dear 
memory,” was not exactly ‘‘a person of extra- 
ordinary holiness of life,” and it is recorded by 
Edward FitzGerald that Thackeray pressed to his 
forehead a letter of Lamb’s with the remark, 
“Saint Charles!” The term seems still less 
applicable to Gilbert of Selborne, who was an 
excellent naturalist, but an unabashed pluralist in. 
church livings; yet he, too, has been ‘‘ sainted.” 
Lamb is duly quoted for the drink known as 
“saloop.” For ‘‘Samoan” (native of Samoa and 
the language) we find two quotations from Lundie, 

Missionary Life in Samoa,’ one from Jevons’s 
‘Money,’ and two from journalism. Surely the 
later writings of R. L. Stevenson should have been 
used for quotations, ¢.g., in ‘*Vailima Letters,’ 
p. 346 (Letter of 1894), we find ‘‘ the usual Samoan 
ns of politeness and compliment.” Simi- 
larly the Russian ‘‘samovar,” illustrated only by 
quotations from The Pall Mall Gazette and a note 
in a translation of Kotzebue’s ‘New Voyages’ of 
1830, might have easily been fitted with examples 
more representative of English. ‘‘Samurai” is 
now, we learn, “‘applied to any Japanese army 
officer.” Itis used by Mr. H. G. Wells in one of his 
ideal reconstructions of the world for a special 
ascetic class who resemble Plato’s guardians of the 
State. ‘Sangrail” is simply the holy grail, and 
the derivations which make it holy bl or royal 
blood (=sang royal) are put aside as untenable. 
We are pleased to see Darwin’s ‘ Expression of the 
Emotions’ quoted for “‘ sardonic.” Under “ Sarum” 
we think the old and new seats of that name should 
have been mentioned. Perhaps, however, the term 
is geographically outside the — of the ‘ Dic- 
tionary,’ and appears only as a heading for the 
“Sarum Use.” 

We find but one quotation for ‘‘Satan” in the 
nineteenth century, and that is an oath, and a 
figurative use from Carlyle. This seems hardly 
giving the devil his due, and we add a passage from. 
a great living novelist. In ‘The Trumpet-Major,’ 
near the beginning, we read: ‘‘It should be stated 
that at this time there were two arch-enemies of 
mankind—Satan as usual, and Buonaparte, who- 
had sprung up and eclipsed his elder rival alto- 
gether.” 
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The sort of “satisfaction” which means a duel 
has no modern book quotations for the nineteenth 
century except one from Medwin’s ‘Angler in 
Wales,’ and another from a military dictionary. 
What have the great army of novelists done thus 
to be left out in the cold with all their fine scenes 
unrecorded? There was the fiery gentleman with 
the camp-stool in ‘ Pickwick,’ chap. ii., who men- 
tioned ‘‘satisfaction” twice in two adjacent remarks. 
In the same sense ‘Charles O’Malley’ has in 
chap. Ixxxviii. after a duel: ‘‘‘Mr. McMahon is 
satistied,’ replied he, ‘and so is the other gentle- 
man.’’ 

For the figurative sense of “* Saturnalia ”—*‘ some- 
times,” as the ‘ Dictionary’ observes, ‘‘ construed 
as singular” by the crowd of writers who increas- 
ingly misuse latinine—ve add a passage trom a 
writer of more importance ‘than any quoted. 
Matthew Arnold speaks, at the end of his book 
‘On Translating Homer,’ of “the saturnalia of 
ignoble personal passions” exhiited in the pursuit 
of literary success. 

This section ends with the uncompleted word 
“sauce,” and the last sense mentioned shows the 
wide range of the ‘ Dictionary,’ for it is that sort of 
linguistic ‘‘sauce” which comes, as Dickens hints 
in ‘Our Mutual Friend,’ from the “‘ wicious pride” 
of youth. 


Memorials of Old Middlesex. Edited by J. 

Tavenor-Perry. (Bemrose & Sons.) 

THE excellent series of ‘‘ Memorials of the Counties 
of England ”’ is here continued with signal success, 
In the present volume the area dealt with is 
rather curtailed by the fact that the cities of 
London and Westminster are excluded. By the 
term ‘‘ Old Middlesex ”’ the historic county as it 
was known until recent years is meant, no regard 
being paid to the boundaries of the modern 
County of London, 

The editor has contributed a lucid description 
of the county in general. ‘ The Ancient Churches 
of Middlesex ’ is dealt with by the Rev. Dr. Cox, 
but the lengthy record of bad or inartistic restora- 
tions is rather melancholy reading. Mr. J. 
Charles Wall is responsible for the ‘ Battle-fields 
of Middlesex’; he does not, however, absolutely 
concur in the popular belief that the decisive 
battle between Suetonius Paulinus and Boadicea 
was fought in or near the present King’s Cross :-— 

“It is the want of geographical detail which 
leaves Barnet the only distinguished battle-field 
in the county. Had the equally momentous 
conflict between Suetonius and Boadicea been 
on the traditionary site, the battle of a.p. 61— 
which eclipsed that of 1471, in the magnitude 
of its national importance—would considerably 
add to the interest of the county records,”’ 

A most interesting chapter is that contributed 
by Lord Ilchester on Holland House. It is 
sometimes difficult to believe that such an old and 
historic mansion yet exists in the heart of London, 
partly because so few people get a chance to see 
it. But so it is, and Holland House is still in the 
heyday of its architectural glory. The list of 


those who lived or visited there, and ‘he doings 
therein, form a page of history :— 

“The melancholy predictions of Macaulay 
concerning the fate of Holland House are for- 
tunately still unrealized. The old house as yet 
stands in its own grounds facing Kensington High 
Street, and the roar of the ever-increasing traffic 


is nothing more than the distant sound of the 
sea’ breaking upon a shingly beach....With the 
fabric time has dealt hardly, it is true. The stone 
is seared and crumbling from the fumes of the 
heavily laden atmosphere of the Metropolis, 
But the brickwork remains intact, and judicious 
restorations from time to time have retained the 
original features of the building as they were in 
the time of Sir Walter Cope and his architect 
John Thorpe. There let it stand as a memorial 
to future generations of those men of renown in 
statecraft, literature, and philosophy, who have 
been wont to foregather under its hospitable roof ; 
and let the prophecy of Hookham Frere, scratched 
> the pane of his dressing-room window, prove 
rue :— 
May neither time destroy, nor waste impair; 
Nor fire consume thee till the twentieth Heir ; 
May taste respect thee, and may fashion spare. 

The chapter dealing with ‘ Fulham Palace and 
the Bishops of London,’ by Mr. S. W. Kershaw, 
is also of great interest, as is that by Dr. Cox on 
‘The Monastery and House of Syon.’ Other 
chapters deal with ‘ Chiswick House,’ ‘ The Parks 
and Historic Houses,’ ‘The Story of Chelsea,’ 
* Harrow-on-the-Hill,’ ‘The Recreative Haunts 
of Poets and Painters,’ and ‘ The Pilgrimage of 
the Brent,’ in all of which the same high level 
is maintained. We note, however, that in 
‘Parks and Historic Houses’ Twyford Abbey 
is hardly correctly described. It is certainly 
a convalescent home, but it is first and foremost 
one of the homes of the Lay Order of the Alexian 
Brotherhood. 

We have said enough to show that the volume 
is a worthy companion to those of the series 
which have already been published. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special cttention to the followiny 
notices :— 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

ut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

EpIToRIAL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
a the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne, E.C. 


A. M., Boston.—Many thanks. 
R. Prerpornt.—You have missed the reply at 
108. v. 137. 


M. L. R. Bresnar (‘Mother - in-law = Step- 
mother ”).—See 9 8. ix. 445, 517. 
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The Oldest Horticultural Newspaper. 


The 


Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


(The ‘Times’ of Horticulture.) 
3d. WEEKLY. Postage 3d. 15s, YEARLY. Post free. 


FOR SIXTY YEARS THE LEADING JOURNAL. 


ITS CONTRIBUTORS COMPRISE THE MOST 


Experienced British Gardeners, 


AND MANY OF THE MOST 


Eminent Men of Science 
AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


{T HAS AN INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION FOR ITS ILLUSTRATIONS 
OF PLANTS. 


“The Gardeners’ Chronicle has faithfully held to its promises. It is still, to-day, the best gardening 
journal, being indispensable equally to the practical gardener and the man of science, because each 
finds in it something useful, We wish the journal still further success.”— Garten Flora, Berlin, Jan, 15. 

“The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the leading horticultural journal of the world, and an historical 
publication, It has always excited our respectful admiration. A country is honoured by the possession 
of such a publication, and the greatest honour we can aspire to is to furnish our own country with a 
journal as admirably conducted.”—La Semaine Horticole, Feb, 13, 1897. 


“The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the most important horticultural journal in the world, and the most 
generally acknowledged authority.”—Le Moniteur d’ Horticulture, Sept., 1898, 


SPECIMEN COPY POST FREE ON APPLICATION TO THE PUBLISHER, 
H. G. COVE, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, London. 


Telegraphic Address-GARDCHRON, LONDON. Telephone No, 1548 GERRARD. 
*,* May be ordered of all Booksellers and Newsagents, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE MEDICI. 


By Colonel G. F. YOUNG, C.B. 
With numerous Illustrations. 2 vols, demy Svo, 36s, net. 

This is the first complete history of the Medici family that has ever been written. It covers more than three 
centuries, from the rise of the Medici in 1400 to their end in 1743. The romance and colour of their eventful history, the 
exceptionally interesting period in which they took so large a part in the affairs of Europe, their unique connexion with 
learning and art, the fact that both the Popes most prominently connected with the Reformation were members of this 
family, and lastly the fact that nearly every existing building or work of art in Florence has some connexion with the 
Medici, make their story supremely interesting. The book contains portraits of more than fifty members of the Medici 


family. 
BYRON: THE LAST PHASE. 
By RICHARD EDGCUMBE. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


The book gives a vivid picture of Byron as he appeared during the last three years _ life. It describes in detail 


his expedition to Greece and his death at Missolonghi, and deals with the mystery of his life. 
MR. CLEMENT R. SHORTER in his review in the Daily Chronicle says :—‘‘A book of exceptional importance and of 


striking merit .... must in the future take a place of pronounced importance of students of Byron’s career....a revelation 
of profound literary value.” i ay 

The Daily Graphic says :—‘‘ Mr. Edgceumbe has performed his task in a —. precise spirit of responsibility that does 
him honour....well conceived and well written. It wipes some of the tarnish from a great man’s glories, and it sweetens 
the memory of Augusta Leigh. It isa manly book, without sophistry or cant.” 


THE LIFE OF MRS. NORTON. 
By Miss JANE GRAY PERKINS. 


With Portraits. Demy Svo, 12s. net. 


Mrs. Norton was one of the three brilliant Sheridan Sisters, of whom the other two were the Duchess of Somerset and 
Lady Dufferin. Sheis frequently mentioned in the memoir of his mother written by the late Marquis of Dufferin and 


Ava, and will always be remembered as one of the most distinguished members of the Society of her day, on account both 
of her beauty and her wit. 


LETTERS FROM THE PENINSULA (1808-1812). 


By Lieut.-General Sir WILLIAM WARRE, C.B. K.T.S. 
Edited by his Nephew, the Rev. EDMOND WARRE, D.D. C.B. M.V.O 
With a Portrait and Map. Demy 8vo, 16s. 6d. net. 


A NEW VOLUME OF VERSE. 


SONGS OF MEMORY AND HOPE. 


By HENRY NEWBOLT, Author of ‘The Sailing of the Longships.’ 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


NEW 6- NOVELS. 


DIAMOND CUT PASTE. THE FLORENTINE FRAME. 
By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE. By Miss ELIZABETH ROBINS. 
THE HAVEN. THE VALLEY OF THE KINGS. 
By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. By MARMADUKE PICKTHALL. 


THE TENANTS OF PIXY FARM. WITH THE MERRY AUSTRIANS. 
By Miss MAUDE GOLDRING. By Miss AMY MCLAREN. 


MOSQUITO OR MAN? 


The Conquest of the Tropical World. 


By Sir RUBERT W. BOYCE, F.R.S., Holt Professor of Pathology, University of Liverpool; Dean of 
the Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine ; Bacteriologist to the City of Liverpool. 
With Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


London: JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


Published Weekly by JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Ralidings, Chancery Lane, E.C. ; and Printed by 
J. ED akb FRANCI8, Athensoum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, Saturday, October 30, 1909. 
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